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THE object of the author is not to write a biography of 
Bishop Wadhams or any systematic sketch of his life. This I 
leave to other hands. I simply wish to record certain familiar 
memories I retain of that early and dear friend which might 
otherwise be lost; memories of his early home and surround- 
ings in the Adirondacks; memories of those seminary days 
when with myself and others he was moving forward, in an An- 
glican atmosphere of mingled beliefs, romances, and _ illusions, 
towards the clear light and settled doctrine of the Catholic 
Church ; memories of his priestly life, during a part of which 
I was his close companion, and memories also of a frequent 
and sweet intercourse which continued throughout his career in 
the episcopate, and ended only with his death. These reminis- 
cences may be welcomed as valuable by some of my readers, 
partly because of the marked individuality of the man, and. 
partly because of his early connection with a religious move- 
ment memorable in the history of our American Church, but 
better known to Catholics generally in its effects than in ‘its 
causes or progressive course. One born to the faith looks upon 
the accession of converts into the church as a man watches an 
incoming tide. He sees the waves fall tired on the shore, but 
cannot see what draws them or what drives them, or understand 
that panting but unsatisfied life out of which they leap. 

My first acquaintance with Bishop Wadhams began with the 
beginning of autumn in 1842. At that time I entered the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
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in New York City, situated on Twentieth Street at the corner 
of Ninth Avenue. Edgar P. Wadhams, if I remember right, 
began at that time his third and last year at that seminary. I 
felt much interested in him, partly as being a kinsman in no 
very remote degree, but still more by a certain frankness, 
heartiness, and moral nobility of character, which made him very 
attractive to all who knew him. Many of those who were in 
the seminary at that time have since made their mark in life, 
but need not be especially mentioned here. The most remark- 
able inmate of the institution at that time, and a most familiar 
friend of Wadhams, was Arthur Carey, a graduate of 1841, but 
still retaining his room at the seminary as being too young to 
receive orders. The moral beauty of Carey’s character was of 
the highest type, and his intellectual superiority was also some- 
thing wonderful. His influence upon Wadhams was very great, 
as indeed it was upon many more of us, while Carey himself 
was a devoted disciple of John Henry Newman, then a resident 
at Oxford, and afterwards a priest and cardinal of the Catholic 
Church. When, about a year after his graduation, Carey’s name 
was put on the list of candidates for admission to the ministry, 
a protest against his ordination was made to Bishop Onderdonk 
by Dr. Anthon, of St. Mark’s Church, and by Dr. Smith, of St. 
Peter’s Church in Twentieth Street. He was charged with “ Ro- 
manizing” tendencies. A committee of five clergymen was 
appointed by the bishop to try him. On the committee were 
Drs. Smith and Anthon, his accusers, and Dr. Seabury, also a pas- 
tor in the city. Dr. Seabury published all the proceedings of 
the trial in the New York Churchman, of which he was then 
editor. Carey was closely questioned, but, young as he was, the 
acuteness of his mind and the accuracy of his learning were so 
far in advance of his accusers that they were subjected to con- 
stant confusion, and unable to push their inquiries as far as they 
would for fear of betraying their ignorance. This gave much 
amusement to Dr. Seabury, who was friendly to Carey, and after- 
wards to many readers of the Churchman. Bishop Onderdonk 
and the majority of the examining committee acquitted Carey of 
unsoundness in his doctrine, and soon after he presented him- 
self to receive ordination. The ceremony took place at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, New York. This ceremony was interrupted 
in a manner so solemn and so startling that no one there pres- 
ent can ever forget it. The bishop, before the laying on of 
hands, solemnly addressed the congregation and demanded: 
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“Tf there be any one here present who has aught to say why 
any of these candidates should not receive,” etc.—“let him now 
speak or for ever after hold his peace.” To the astonishment of all, 
Dr. Smith, of St. Peter’s, arose in the middle of the church and 
protested against the ordination of Arthur Carey. The protest 
was couched in the most solemn language which he could select, 
beginning : “In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen, etc.” 

When Dr. Smith sat down, the Rev. Dr. Anthon arose and 
made a like protest with the same solemn formality. The 
charges of both were the same, namely, that Arthur Carey was 
unfaithful to the doctrine of his own church and imbued with 
the errors of Rome. The sensation that followed was something 
fearful, though the silence was profound. My father, who sat 
beside me, trembled from head to foot, and turned to me with 
a look of awe and wonder which I can never forget. ‘ The 
bishop will ordain him all the same,” said I. When Carey’s ac- 
cusers had finished their protest, Bishop Onderdonk arose from 
his seat and addressed the congregation. His attitude was ma- 
jestic. He looked indignant and determined. He informed the 
congregation that the charges against Arthur Carey were not 
then brought forward for the first time; that he had already 
given him a trial upon the same complaints; that the same ac- 
cusers had been appointed among his judges then; and that 
Carey had been acquitted at that trial as perfectly sound in the 
faith, The bishop praised him also as eminently fitted for 
orders both by his great talents and by the moral beauty of his 
character. “ Therefore,” he said, “I shall now proceed to ordain 
Mr. Carey with the other candidates, in spite of the scandalous 
interruption of these reverend protesters.” All present then 
breathed again with a deep feeling of relief, and the ceremo- 
nies went on to the end. 

As memory serves me, among those ordained to a deaconship 
at that time was Edgar P. Wadhams. He loved Carey and 
sympathized with him fully. Carey died the second winter fol- 
lowing, on his way to Cuba, and was buried in the ocean. I 
was with Wadhams in Essex County when the intelligence of 
his death came, and we mourned for him as men mourn for a 
brother. 

Besides myself, several of Wadhams’ companions at this 
Episcopal Seminary have since become Catholics. The first was 
Edward Putnam, who left the seminary for that purpose in 1844. 
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He became a priest and officiated for a while at St. Mary’s 
Church, Albany, in 1848 and 1849, a short time before Father 
Wadhams’ ministrations in the same parish. 

An intimate friend and companion at the seminary both of 
Wadhams and Carey was James A. McMaster, a very peculiar 
and notable character, both when at that institution and during 
many long years afterwards as editor of a very influential and 
popular Catholic periodical, the Freeman's Journal. McMaster 
should, in the natural course of things, have been ordained at 
the same time with Carey and Wadhams. He was, however, too 
troublesome a responsibility for Bishop Onderdonk to carry, 
Not only were his tendencies towards Rome very decided, but 
he loved to make that fact stand out. He was always delighted 
when his strong enunciations of belief or opinion spread alarm 
in the Protestant camp. It became necessary to sacrifice Mc. 
Master in order to carry Carey and others through. 

Whicher, another companion of Wadhams at the seminary, 
was ordained a year later, and became pastor of an Episcopal 
church at Clayville, Oneida County, N. Y. About ten years later 
he became a Catholic. The late Monsignor Preston, vicar-gen- 
eral and chancellor of the Archdiocese of New York, a distin- 
guished convert of this period, entered the seminary after Wad- 
hams’ departure, but in time to make acquaintance there with 
some students of the same circle and stamp. He moved into 
my room when I left it, saying, with what he intended for a great 
compliment, “I am happy to enter into quarters so decidedly 
Catholic.” The full pith of this remark can scarcely be under- 
stood by those whose experience has never made them familiar 
with the Oxford movement, and who cannot remember, as 
Bishop Wadhams could, how rife this General Seminary was at 
that time with the air of Puseyism, which had a marked phrase- 
ology of its own, generally earnest enough, but having also its 
humorous side. 

Father William Everett, for so many years pastor of the 
Church of the Nativity in New York City, was a classmate and 
friend of Wadhams at the seminary, and one of the leading 
spirits there among that class of students who aimed at being 
Catholic without any intention at the time of becoming Catho- 
lics. He entered the church in 1850 or 1851. 

On receiving deacon’s orders in the Episcopal Church, Wad- 
hams was assigned to duty in Essex County, N. Y., the whole 
county, if we remember right, being included in his jurisdiction, 
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his principal station being at Ticonderoga, with occasional ser- 
vices at Wadhams Mills and Port Henry. I maintained a cor- 
respondence with him during the remainder of my own stay at 
the seminary, and in the autumn of 1844, or early in 1845, I 
joined him in Essex County. My eyesight had so far failed me 
that for the time being I could not prosecute my studies. I 
longed for his society, and at the same time we had initiated a 
plan, very sincere but romantic enough to be sure, for intro- 
ducing something like the monastic life into the North Woods. 
Another student of the seminary was also in the scheme, who 
proposed to join us later in the year when he should have grad- 
uated. I carried with me a full copy of the Breviary, in four 
volumes; for we anticipated a time to come when we should 
grow into a full choir of monks and chant the office. We spent 
much of our time that winter at Ticonderoga village. Later, 
however, we established ourselves more permanently at Wad- 
hams Mills, lodging with his mother, who lived alone in the old 
house. We occupied two bed-rooms and another large room, 
which we used as a carpenter-shop, for we had learned that 
monks must labor with their hands when not occupied with 
prayer or study. We boarded ourselves; that is, we did our own 
cooking. I officiated as cook, occasionally helped by my friend. 
We did pretty well at first, aided by the instructions and super- 
vision of the old lady, although she occasionally laughed at us, 
as when our fingers stuck in the dough, or when she found the 
bread all burned to a crisp for want of watching. Wadhams’ 
favorite idea was to educate boys of the neighborhood, training 
them specially to a religious life, which should serve finally to 
stock our convent with good monks. A handful of boys who 
gathered with other children on Sundays in the school-house for 
catechism seemed to afford a nucleus which might afterwards 
develop into a novitiate. 

We actually laid the foundations and built up the sides of a 
convent building. It was nothing, indeed, but a log-house and 
never received a roof, for the winter was intensely cold and the 
ensuing spring opened with events which sent me into the 
Catholic Church and to Europe, leaving nothing of the convent 
but roofless logs and a community of one. But I mistake; Wad- 
hams had a Canadian pony which, in honor of pious services to 
be thereafter rendered, we named Béni, and a cow which for 
similar reasons we named Bonté. 

Our log-house cloister was built on a lovely spot under the 
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shelter of a hill which bounded a farm inherited by Wadhams 
from his father. The farm contained a fine stretch of woodland 
on the south, while the greater part from east to west was open 
and cultivated field, the half of which, high and terraced, looked 
down upon a lower meadow-land which extended on a perfect 
level to a fine stream bordering the farm on the east. Beyond 
the brook and along its edge ran the road from Wadhams Mills 
to Elizabeth. There was much debate before we fixed on the 
site of our convent. A fine barn stood already built on the 
natural terrace near the south side, while under the terrace at 
the north end was a magnificent spring of the purest water. 
Where should the convent be, near the barn or near the spring? 
Every present convenience lay on the side of the barn, and the 
horse and cow were actual possessions. But our hopes looked 
brightly into the future. What would a great community of 
hooded cenobites do without a holy well near by? So we laid 
the foundations of the future pile on the edge of the terrace 
just above the spring. We did not consult either Béni or 
Bonté. 

In the meanwhile Wadhams and myself endeavored to prac- 
tise, in such ways as actual circumstances would permit, a 
religious life, the truest type of which we even then believed to 
be found in the Catholic Church, though our knowledge of it 
was very imperfect. We commenced Lent with a determination 
to fast every day on one meal alone, and that not before three 
o'clock, with no meat, not even on Sundays. As we worked 
hard in our carpenter shop, besides other physical exercises, this 
privation soon began to tell upon us. I took the cooking upon 
myself, he assisting in washing the dishes. My principal talent 
lay in cooking mush. This agreed with me and I throve on it 
very well, but Wadhams, who was large, strong, and full-blooded, 
and to whom fasting was always something very severe, began 
after a time to look pale and wild. “Look here,” said he one 
day—“ look here, Walworth! This mush may agree with a fellow 
like you, who have no body to speak of; but I can’t stand it. 
I don’t want to eat meat, but you must give me something else 
besides mush.” “All right,” said I, “‘you shall have something 
better to-morrow.” So I killed a fat chicken, and got Mother 
Wadhams to show me how to prepare and cook it. When my 
friend came in for dinner I pointed it out to him triumphantly. 
“ But,” said he, “I can’t eat meat in Lent!” “ Well,” said I, 
“T don’t want you to. That is chicken.” I really believed that 
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chicken was allowed among Catholics, and succeeded in convinc- 
ing him. We found Lent much easier after that. 

It was not easy for Wadhams to make the necessary rounds 
through Essex County in the winter-time. When starting from 
Wadhams Mills he could always command a horse and sleigh, 
but when setting out from other points he was often obliged to 
trudge through the deep snow for many miles on foot, to the 
great admiration even of the hardy inhabitants of the North 
Woods, who wondered at his sturdy strength as well as at his 
zeal. His fondness for children was remarkable. He would often 
rein in his horse or stop in his walk to question some strange 
child on the road. “Where do you live? What is your name?” 
he would ask; and always, “Have you been baptized?” and 
“Do you say your prayers?” And if answered favorably, he 
added, “ Good for you; that’s the kind of boy to meet!” He 
took me with him to witness a baptism. It was somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Port Henry. There was a whole family to 
be baptized, as I now remember, nine in number, all on their 
knees ranged in a row along the kitchen floor, which was the 
biggest room in the house. The zealous deacon did not spare 
the water. I held the basin, which was nearly empty when he 
got through, while the children and the floor were wet 
enough. He had no faith in sprinkling. It may seem that the 
surroundings of this ceremony were not very solemn, but I 
never saw people more deeply impressed by a religious rite than 
these poor, simple cottagers. 

The frank, open, guileless simplicity, and energy of Edgar 
Wadhams’ character, and a certain moral heroism which was 
always his, made his influence magnetic whenever any call to 
duty roused him into action. He then took command, and there 
were very few who felt like resisting. He had received the im- 
pression that a certain gentleman, a familiar friend and parish- 
ioner at one of his stations, frequented too often the village inn. 
There may have been nothing very serious in the matter, but he 
was a man of high character and influence, and a good church 
member. Mr. Wadhams felt it his duty to interfere,. He an- 
nounced his determination to me, and asked me to help him in 
drawing up a pledge to keep away from that inn, which he in- 
tended to make him sign. The gentleman was himself a man 
of great energy and pride of character, a captain of one of the 
lake boats, and more accustomed to command than to obey. “All 
right,” I said, “go ahead. He won’t sign it, but it may do him 
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some good to see it.” “He will sign it,” was the reply. “I 
should like to know how he will get out of it.” The captain 
was thunderstruck. “Who told you to bring this to me?” said 
he. “ Did ?” (naming a common friend). ‘No matter-about 
that,” was the resolute rejoinder. “There it is, and you must 
sign it.” He did sign it. His own strong nature yielded in 
the presence of a pure and noble spirit the magnetism of which 
he himself, a true man, could not help but recognize. 

The idea of marrying never seems to have occupied Wad- 
hams’ mind. From the time of his entering upon the study of 
divinity the marriage state for him was out of all question. 
His views in regard to all clerical celibacy are plainly and 
strongly stated in a correspondence between himself and an old 
school-fellow, a candidate for orders also like himself. This cor- 
respondence took place in 1843, while Wadhams, then an Epis- 
copalian, had just begun his career of deacon in Essex County, 
His friend, already uxorious in intention and very garrulous on 
the subject of girls, took occasion to consult his old college- 
mate. The reply came in a letter from Port Henry, dated 
October 18, 1843. A few extracts will suffice to show Wadhams'’ 
deep aversion to the idea of a married clergy. It amounts to 
an abhorrence: 


“My view of a priest is, that he is a man so long as he re- 
mains unmarried, and as soon as he is married he is an old 
granny. . . . I am not a fit person to ask advice upon this 
subject. My prejudices are wholly and for ever against a mar- 
ried clergy. They are generally a fat, lazy, self-indulgent, good- 
for-nothing, time-serving race. . . . To your second argu- 
ment, that there is not enough to keep a celibate employed, I 
know not what to reply.” 


Of course no reply could be made by a young minister to 
such an argument as this, without strange thoughts of the value 
of a church and clergy where so little occasion for clerical work 
could exist. 

The question of clerical celibacy was one much mooted 
amongst Episcopalians at this time, and particularly by the stu- 
dents at the General Seminary. One party strongly decried the 
marriage of clergymen as un-Catholic, and professed to see the 
seminary surrounded by old maids, spreading their snares for 
unfledged seminarians. On the other hand, the evangelical party 
with equal vehemence denounced celibacy as popish and a revi- 
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val of that heretical doctrine, “forbidding to marry,” against 
which St. Paul cautioned the early Christians. A practical joke 
was played at the seminary upon one of the students, an earnest 
opponent of celibacy, by pinning against his door a pair of baby 
stockings, underneath which was written, “A plea against po- 
pery!” Such discussions, of course, had contributed to augment 
Wadhams’ aversion to marriage. 

During my visit to him in Essex County, and in the spring 
of that year, we found time to spend a few days in Montreal. 
To us, whose minds were so strongly inclined to the old church 
and the old faith, the chief attraction was the desire to see a 
Catholic city, and the Catholic life and Catholic institutions 
wh ch abounded there. When we came to the coast of the St. 
Lawrence, opposite to the city, the river was breaking up and 
not yet free from floating ice. There was no way to cross ex- 
cept in batteaux, and though the boatmen assured us the pas- 
sage was sufficiently safe, it looked highly dangerous; in fact, 
the flood was so high that an American gentleman and lady 
who, like us, were on their way to Montreal, were afraid to cross, 
and much time was lost while the boatmen were urging them to 
get into the batteaux. A French gentleman belonging to Mon- 
treal was there also, and, wearied by the delay, succeeded in rous- 
ing their courage by appealing to their religious pride. ‘Come, 
come, my friends!” said he, “don’t be alarmed. You are, I am 
sure, good Protestants, and ought not to be afraid to die. If 
you do, you'll go straight to Heaven without any purgatory. I 
am nothing but a poor papist and full of sin; and yet you see 
Iam not afraid. Entrez, monsteur ; entrez, madame!” 

We were anxious to hear the boatmen sing. In those days 
all the world was familiar with the “Canadian Boatman’s Song,” 
but not every one had heard Canadians sing it. The men were 
too much occupied with their labor to be in a humor to sing. 
We would not have pressed the point; but our French compan- 
ion, who seemed to be a man of authority and well known to 
them, insisted upon it, and stood up to enforce his orders. 
“Yes, messieurs, they shall sing for you. Chantez/ mes freres, 
chantez. Quoi! Chantez, disje!" They did sing, and we had 
romance enough to enjoy it, although not a little alarmed by 
the wild riding of the boat and the blocks of ice that surround- 
ed us. “Great Christopher!” said Wadhams, “this is glorious.” 

In Montreal we cared little to see anything except its 
churches, its convents, and its religious services. At the Grey 
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Nuns’ we each bought a Rosary. We inquired with much inter. 
est whether these were blessed, but were informed that this was 
not done before selling, and that we must apply to a priest to 
get them blessed for our special use. Of course, not being of 
the true fold, we were not in a condition to get this done. We 
did the next best thing to this that we could think of. We 
dipped them into the holy-water font at Notre Dame. This 
was done on the sly. 

To us, who knew little at that time of the history of Mon. 
treal, and of the interest which old traditions attach to so many of 
its localities, the chief point of attraction was this great parish 
church of Notre Dame. Its size astonished us, but the religious 
novelties which we witnessed there were still more wonderful. 
Conscious of our ignorance, we were afraid of committing some 
transgression at each step. We felt devout enough to kneel at 
every altar, but were afraid of exposing ourselves to ridicule by 
some blunder. A young Frenchman took us to Vespers with 
him. When the “pain bénit” was handed around through the 
pews, our Catholic friend told us to take some and eat it; 
but utterly ignorant of what it was, we dared not even touch it, 
though he laughed when he saw us shrink from it and said it 
wouldn’t hurt us. 

To Wadhams’ musical ear the chanting at this church opened 
a new world of religious delight. In the sanctuary stood rows 
of chanters in rich copes. Their singing was followed at times 
by a burst of music from the organ-loft. A crowd of children 
lifted up their voices from one of the galleries. This was sup- 
plemented by another crowd of children whose echo came in 
with a new surprise from the opposite gallery. All this may seem 
very commonplace to those who began life as Catholics, heirs of 
the faith and “to the manner born,’ and who live near to ca- 
thedrals or farge churches. These can have no idea of the effect 
produced on the minds of men brought up in the barrenness of 
Protestantism by the infinite variety of thought and worship in 
the great Church Catholic. Perhaps it is to his remembrance of 
these services at Notre Dame that so many of our New York 
congregations owe the combination of choir and sanctuary music 
first introduced at the Albany Cathedral by Bishop Wadhams, 
when he was its rector. 

Shortly after this visit to Montreal, and about the opening of 
the summer of 1845, I left my friend for New York City in 
order to enter the Catholic Church. We parted with great 
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regret, but his mind was in no mood to undertake to dissuade 
me from my purpose. When, however, I urged him to go with 
me—“ Don’t hurry me, Walworth,” he said; “I am in a posi- 
tion of responsibility and confidence, and when I leave, if leave 
I must, it shall be done handsomely. You have no charge. 
You have only to let your bishop know what you are about 
doing, and then do it.” 

I have no recollections nor any data to show in what way 
Wadhams announced and perfected his withdrawal from the An- 
glican body. He was not a man to neglect any necessary civili- 
ties, nor to forget any kindly relations which had existed be- 
tween him and early associates in religion. That he was cautious, 
however, as well as frank and generous, appears from the follow- 
ing fact. When asked to send in a formal renunciation of the 
Episcopal ministry, he did not think proper to do so. Perhaps 
he thought this might seem to imply a recognition on his part 
of some validity in the deacon’s orders which he had received 
in that sect. It was far from his mind to acknowledge the An- 
glican body as a branch—even a dead branch—of the true Catho- 
lic Church. 

I carried out my own purpose by a letter from me to my 
diocesan, Bishop De Lancey, of Western New York, asking him 
to take my name off from his list of candidates for orders. 
This letter crossed on its way one from him directing me to 
come to Geneva for ordination. I then went to New York, 
where I made my profession of faith in the Church of the Holy 
Redeemer in Third Street, and soon after left, in company with 
McMaster and Isaac Hecker, for the Redemptorist novitiate at 
Saint Trond, in Belgium. Wadhams became a Catholic in the 
ensuing autumn. AQ letter to me, addressed from Baltimore, 
brought the announcement of this happy event. I cannot find 
the letter itself, but one characteristic passage in it is pretty well 
fixed in my memory. I had just before written to him, giving 
some account of our convent life at St. Trond. “It’s all right 
now,” said he; “I am a Catholic now as well as yourself. But 
don’t talk to me about your convent rules and routine for get- 
ting up early, reciting the office, meditating, fasting, discipline, 
recreations, and mortifications, and all that sort of thing. I have 
just been scoured through a general confession. You can’t beat 
that.” 

After our separation in 1845, which took place at the steam- 
boat landing near Ticonderoga, we did not meet again until the 
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winter of 1851, when I was a missionary and he a priest at Al- 
bany in the household of Bishop McCloskey, and officiating at 
St. Mary’s, then the cathedral of that diocese. We were after- 
wards together once more for about a year at the new cathedral 
in Bishop Conroy’s time, and continued to live near each other 
in the same city until his consecration as Bishop of Ogdensburg, 
and his departure for that see. He was pleased with his ap. 
pointment and displayed no affectation of humility in regard to it. 
“You must feel somewhat depressed,” I said to him, “in view 
of all this new responsibility.” He replied, “No, I don't. I 
like it first rate.” He asked me to draw a device for his off- 
cial seal. Looking upon him as an apostle to the cold region of 
the Adirondacks, and venturing upon a poor joke, I drew an 
iceberg, with a sled drawn by a reindeer at the foot of it, and above 
it the north star. The motto which I chose for him, suggested 
by this star, was “/ter para tutum.” “Well,” said he, “I like 
the motto and the star; but we don’t need any icebergs or 
reindeer at Ogdensburg.” He was much attached to the dis- 
trict embraced in his diocese and to all its interests. ‘“ Hang it!” 
said he once with great animation, “I should like the people of 
New York to find out that we are something better than a con- 
venient water-shed.” 
C. A. WALWORTH. 


St. Mary's Church, Albany, N. Y. 
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THE CLOSING SCENE. 


THE CLOSING SCENE. 


THE great Protestant religious drama is nearly played out. 
The prompter’s bell has rung up the curtain upon the last act 
of the play, entitled “Change; or, What shall we have next?” 
Interested auditors, both from within and without the Protestant 
religious organizations, find their attention strongly drawn to wit- 
ness the dénouement of this three-hundred-year-old exhibition 
of religious variation, prepared to receive the final tableau with 
great and prolonged applause or with shouts of derisive laughter, 
as they may be impressed by the conviction that they have 
witnessed what, from its beginning to its end, has been either a 
mock tragedy or a sad farce. 

As a play it cannot be doubted that Protestantism has suc- 
ceeded past all imagining in sticking, even to the letter, to the 
programme of its due performance as indicated by its title. The 
zest of the play has been kept up by the fact that the question 
of “What shall we have next?” is being always asked and 
never decided upon. The reply is left to the vague imagination 
of whosoever cares to exercise that faculty upon the question. 
We are not without grave authority for the wisdom of this, es- 
pecially in the matter of religious belief or practice. “It is one 
of the many boons we owe to recent psychology that it has 
taught us to recognize the Vague as well as the Definite in the 
life of the soul.” Many other equally profound dicta are to be 
gathered from the writings of a recent critic of the closing 
“scene” in the Protestant drama now being enacted on the 
stage of its religious theatre; it has been advertised, as fully as 
circumstances will permit, in a new journal, the opening number 
of which is now before us, specially devoted to the interests of 
the “ What next?” 

It is to be remarked, however, that the next performance of 
this unique drama is always announced in the bills as “ Positively 
the last change!” It is confidently so proclaimed in the present 
advertisement ; and it is beyond all doubt that it is indeed the 
last change of Protestantism, save that which compels the senses 
to bury its remains out of sight and far from smell. 

The journal we allude to is entitled The New World: A Quar- 
terly Review of Religion, Ethics, and Theology, which sounds to the 
casual reader something like: ‘The New Computation: A Quar- 
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terly Review of Arithmetic, the Rule of Three, and the Science 
of Numbers.” It is the organ of the “ New Orthodoxy” et ultra, 
that now is, and, by process of evolution, is to be, the very last 
change in Protestantism. Not that this change is to be one 
that can be defined, so that you can know what it is, or even 
precisely what it expects to be. The supreme beauty of this 
last change lies in the fact that this is to be the unquestionable 
outcome, the last word of Protestant variations, proclaiming the 
oncoming of the Religion of the Vague, logically evolved, as its 
writers show, from the Religion of the Indefinite and Uncertain, 
which brought itself into being by a Protest against the Religion 
of the Definite and Sure. It is a taking bill, and we argue for 
this last performance of the Protestant phantasmagoric exhibition 
a full house. Deaths by violence always attract great crowds of 
sightseers. 

That we are fully justified in treating a subject, to others so 
grave and important, in such a light and satirical vein will, 
we doubt not, be shown by the quotations we shall make from 
this accredited organ of a movement deserving on the part of 
Catholics what its chief spokesman, in his article on “The Fu- 
ture of Liberal Religion in America,” instinctively felt it would 
get when he said: “The Roman Catholic Church, rich in the 
reassured inheritance of nineteen centuries, confronts the rising 
spirit of liberal religion with a serenity and confidence disturbed 
only by contempt.” 

To speak seriously, this ‘‘ New Orthodoxy,” as is plain, gives 
voice in greater or less degree to the mind of nearly all the 
thoughtful and honestly outspoken adherents of every Protestant 
sect. The same writer (Dr. J. G. Schurman, of Cornell Univer- 
sity), in the course of his article, proclaims the utter loss of faith 
and of divine rule of conduct among non-Catholic religious bodies, 
and looks forward, with evident good reason, to recruiting what 
he is pleased to call the new “ Religion of the spirit” largely 
from all of them. He says: 


“In view of the revolutionary work of critical science, scholar- 
ship, and philosophy—a work demanded by the spirit of Protes- 
tantism—it is no longer possible for any Protestant sect to wave 
the banner of final and infallible authority in matters of religion. 
Protestantism, in all its forms, originated in the assertion of 
creeds or polities; but the spirit of Protestantism has always 
carried it beyond its starting-point. . . . Now, what Ameri- 
can history shows is: the decay of this creed [the prevailing 
Calvinistic one], and, with it, of all merely creedal [Protestant] 
religion. . . . Their fundamental principle—the Bible, the 
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Bible only—taken in connection with their polity, has enabled 
them to drop the old theology, and unconsciously to adjust 
themselves to the new spiritual environment. . . . The relig- 
ious movement (especially the one culminating in the proposed 
revision of the Westminster Confession) was not so much a re- 
action against Calvinism as a protest against the interpretation 
of Christianity as a system of dogmas. . . . Of doctrine [in 
sermons] there is nowadays scarce a word.” 

Need we say how true all this is, or remind them that this is 
the, to us, lamentable ending of Protestantism predicted by Catho- 
lic writers over and over again. Well does he say that “the 
religion of dogma has always appealed to a supernatural reve- 
lation.” And now at one fell swoop these ultra-reformers 
propose to brush away all the religious notions, faiths, and con- 
duct founded upon supernatural revelation, and leave their unhap- 
py selves to the mercy of vague rationalistic theories of the so- 
called scientific evolution of self-consciousness, grasping after God 
with no light but their own self-conceited judgment, blessing 
“recent psychology for the boon it imparts to recognize the 
Vague”! 

To what else but to the regions of the Vague can the wisest 
as well as the most unlearned of the numerous Protestant bodies, 
deprived of an authoritative divine guide to find and know di- 
vine truth, hope to come? When a cultivated field is no longer 
under control of the hand of the master, it at once begins to 
sink into the savage state, and the germs of noxious and un- 
profitable weeds, thistles, and thorns, long dormant in the ground, 
spring up to fulfil the primal curse, and exhibit what nature 
alone will do when the hand of grace is withdrawn. 

By the very force of Catholic tradition, which it has hitherto 
been unable wholly to eradicate, the field of dogmatic Protes- 
tantism has not been entirely devoid of trees bearing good fruit. 
Such truths of divine faith as the fact of a supernatural revela- 
tion; of the Tri-Personality of God; the divinity of Christ, and 
his redemption of the world through a divine atonement; the 
certainty of his miracles, and especially that of his resurrection, 
and the absolute need of divine grace in order to fulfil the 
Christian moral law and attain the destiny of heaven merited 
by Christ ; the acceptance of the apostolic doctrine that “ with- 
out faith it is impossible to please God”—all these primary 
and fundamental truths of Christianity have been generally held 
by Protestants, and though erroneously attributing to private in- 
terpretation of the Bible that necessary infallible magisterial au- 
thority which Christ conferred upon his living, ever-present, 
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visible “ Body, the Church,” they reaped in no small degree the 
good fruit of their divine and, in many cases, implicit Catholic 
faith. These are indisputably true ways of salvation, and they 
walked in them, despite their ignorance of the hand that led 
them, and their protest against the light shining from the bat. 
tlements of the Catholic City of God, lacking which they could 
not have seen one step of their way. 

No doubt the founders of Protestantism, and a large number 
of their successors in the chair of doctrine, were conscious and 
responsible heretics, and it would stretch charity beyond the 
limits of reason to quite dispel suspicion of the same sin of 
Satanic pride in some of their teachers to-day; yet it is 
plain that the majority of Protestants have been in good faith. 
Many of them are in about the same condition of responsibility 
for error as the members of a Catholic congregation of simple- 
minded people who had been gradually led into error by an 
heretical priest, yet imagining themselves to be truly and in all 
things Catholic. As the heathen of whom St. Paul speaks had 
fallen away from the primitive divine revelation, and, not being 
able to know that of the newer Christian revelation of divine 
truth, were “a law unto themselves,” so these ignorant Protes- 
tants, fallen away from the true and full Christian revelation 
through the church, are, in their own measure of knowledge, a 
law unto themselves. As their knowledge is so shall be the 
measure of their responsibility, and of their ultimate union with 
God. “To whom much is given, of him shall much be required.” 

That Protestantism as a system, having promulgated the doc- 
trine of private judgment, should have been able to prolong its 
existence beyond a few years has been matter of surprise 
to many. Logically it could not possibly end in anything 
short of religious anarchy—a catastrophe towards which the 
present outlook shows that, without pilot or compass, it is rapid- 
ly hastening. Such a process of disintegration would long ago 
have been completed but for one fact, which we seem to have 
overlooked in our study of the workings of the anarchical prin- 
ciple in religion. That fact is, the illogical faith of Protestants 
in what may be called the “personal” infallibility of the 
Bible. They protested against the infallibility of the church, 
but instinctively felt the logical necessity of some infallible av- 
thority as offering reasonable grounds for acts of faith in what 
is of super-rational revelation. But while it was logical to place 
such an infallibility somewhere, it was illogical and absurd to 
maintain at the same time the right of private judgment. But 
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when was heresy ever consistent? So we have been presented 
with this singular anomaly: whilst claiming and exercising the 
right to submit the words of the Bible to the judgment of the 
individual reader, not a single Protestant ever dreamt of allow- 
ing any one to use that right to question the “ personal” infal- 
libility of the Bible itself. 

By the shibboleth, “The Bible, and the Bible alone, zs the 
religion of Protestants,” we can now see was really meant what 
we Catholics would mean by saying, “ The church, and the church 
alone, is the religion of Catholics.” That is, for the Protestant 
“ The infallible personal medium, speaking for God, is the Bible.” 
Now, for the Catholic such medium is the church, and not the 
mere recorded dicta, dogmatic decisions, or moral pronounce- 
ments of the church; but rather the living, personal organism it- 
self, the perpetuated Body of Christ, endowed by force of the in- 
dwelling Holy Spirit with divine life. Through union with that 
Body the Catholic is enabled to live the life of Christ, which 
if he were left to his mere rational adhesion to the written word 
of the church he could never do. 

If Protestants could have kept up the fiction of an infallible 
personality of the Bible, they might have hoped for a much 
longer lease of definite religious organization ; they might actual- 
ly enjoy the ability to make at least implicit acts of Christian faith. 

But this ignorant and unscientific worship of the Bible could 
not last for ever. We have both the pleasure and the pain of 
living to see the day when these false worshippers have dared to 
ask questions of their idol which it could not answer; and lo! 
with their own hands have they cast it down from its sacred 
altar and trampled it under foot. It cannot but be a pleasure to us 
to see falsehood and error confounding itself, and Protestantism, as 
a system, going to wreck upon its own rock of “ private judg- 
ment.” It is this same private judgment, fearlessly applied not 
only to the meaning but to the supposed infallible personality 
of the Bible, which is politely called “The Higher Criticism.” 
Out of that pitiable wreck the church will rescue many souls of 
good will and good sense. But it none the less offers ‘a painful 
spectacle. If anything be patent it is that Protestants, as a body, 
are in imminent danger of giving up all motives of Christian faith. 
Many among both clergy and people have eagerly drunk in the 
poison of Agnosticism. Whither shall they go? The only road 
open to such is that of a dreary and sceptical rationalism. The 
pits of pantheism or rank infidelity already yawn for their stum- 
bling feet. 

VOL, LV.—22 
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The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, successor in the pulpit to 
Henry Ward Beecher, and editor of the Christian Unton, is the 
writer of the opening article in the Mew World. It is not to the 
subject which he has chosen that we wish to allude now, but to 
lay before our readers evidence of the fideicidal attacks upon 
the Bible made by himself and other would-be apostles of the 
New Orthodoxy. He lately preached a sermon in Plymouth 
Church on infallibility; and thus he casts down the Bible from 
its throne of truth: 

“The Bible is not a rule, nor a book of rules. It is a 
book of powers, influences, inspirations. It is a great store. 
house—a magazine of spiritual dynamics. . . . I, for one, 
am determined to have and _ to hold ,such a doctrine of 
the Bible that this Holy Word shall no longer be sent pettifog- 
ging among the wrangling sects, peddling proof-texts among a 
lot of feeble ‘ites’ and ‘isms’ that are not worth the paper on 
which they are written. Already we have the established pro- 
verb, ‘You can prove anything from the Bible.’ I do here and 
now solemnly recant and renounce any vows which I have ever 
taken binding me to that view of the Scriptures. The Word is 
not here to teach the ‘ system of doctrine contained in the Con- 
fession of Faith,’ or in the Thirty-nine Articles, or in any other 
creed or symbol under heaven.” 


This Biblical iconoclast stops at no half-sacrifice in offering 
up this long-cherished and devoutly worshipped notion of an 
infallible and inspired Bible to the pretentious demands of the 
latest agnostic scientific theory of the day. Hence, with infalli- 
bility and inspiration go, of course, all definite doctrine, and 
religious truth of the supernatural order hitherto held as cer- 
tain. Without these divine criteria what, indeed, are “ doctrinal- 
ism” and “dogma” worth? 

So, again, he preaches: “If there is any evil in doctrinalism, 
with its schism, debate, strife, bitterness, wrath, evil-speaking 
among the [Protestant] children of God, it is directly traceable 
to the dogma of an infallible book that decides absolutely all 
questions of faith and practice. One would think that a single 
look at Protestantism to-day were enough to banish for ever this 
absurd notion of infallibility.” Here is an arraignment of Pro- 
testantism, old and new, that should satisfy its most vindictive 
enemies. 

Dr. Abbott’s article in the Mew World, on the “ Evolution of 
Christianity,” is of the same temper and tone with his sermon, 
and in it he is logical in concluding that there never was nor 
could be definitely revealed divine truth. With him revelation 
of truth is nothing but a psychological process. There neither 
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is nor can be any revelation of supernatural truth, because, as he 
and his fellow-Reformers argue, man is incapable of receiving 
and apprehending it. Man can only receive and apprehend what 
is evolved out of his inner consciousness, following the means of 
this evolution afforded by his environment. He says: ‘“ The 
whole notion of revealed religion, consisting in a revelation made 
once for all, and therefore forbidding progress or confining it 
within very narrow limits—to the criticism and interpretation, 
for example, of a Book, or a restatement of what the Book 
says—grows out of a singular misapprehension of the nature of 
revelation. . . . As in physical soin moral science, revealing 
is a psychological process. It is the creation of capacity—moral 
and intellectual, or both. Truth cannot be revealed to incapaci- 
ty.” There is plenty of the same denial of all divine revelation, 
both from the same pen and from other contributors to this singu- 
lar but remorselessly logical organ of the new “ Religion of the 
spirit” —a small s, if you please, meaning man’s own spirit, and 
not the Spirit of God. 

But amidst all this impending, or already crashing and disas- 
trous wreck, with total loss of honor as being forced to admit 
that it embarked upon a foolish and fruitless voyage, has not 
the scuttled, sinking ship of Protestantism yet some hold upon 
the sheet-anchor of Christianity—faith in the Divinity of Christ ? 
Not even that. How could it have? With all other revelation 
from God, it is equally impossible to evolve the truth of the In- 
carnation from one’s inner consciousness, or from scientific in- 
vestigation, either material or moral. No; it is all gone. And 
in one of the articles in the Mew World, signed Charles Carroll 
Everett, of Harvard University, entitled “The Historic and 
Ideal Christ,” we are plainly told that the belief in His divinity 
was the result of doctrinal evolution : 


“Tt is an interesting and important fact,” says this writer, “that 
in the deification of Jesus, and in the modifications which the 
dogma of his divinity has undergone in its gradual relaxation, 
we have simply an example of doctrinal development.” 


We are led to wonder if this New Religion of the spirit is 
going to call itself Christian. 

The reader will not be surprised to find in the same review 
another article upon “The Theistic Evolution of Buddhism,” 
as a pendant to the same theory of the theistic evolution of Chris- 
tianity offered by the writer of “The Historic and Ideal Christ.” 

To round out the series there is a special criticism from out- 
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side of the “ New Orthodoxy” upon that movement. There is 
agnostic applause and encouragement to its ardent apostolic 
leaders, and as well to the timidly halting Andover schooi to 
advance still further, and give over any pretence to set up any 
more claim to orthodoxy in religion than one would to “ ortho- 
doxy in botany, physiology, chemistry, or anatomy.” Private 
judgment is having its revenge at last upon the usurped infallible 
authority of the Bible. 

No one can fail to see that this whole movement in all its 
yet varied views—for Protestantism without variety has no 
raison ad’étre—is a rapid descent to mere Naturalism, bare of all 
the distinctive characteristics of religious faith which has hither- 
to sought to found the reasons of a higher and supernatural 
destiny for man in the union of the soul with God through the 
action of divine light and grace. They do not scruple to speak 
of the movement as a “revolution.” It is indeed a revolution, 
and a radical one; for, sentimental and pietistic phases apart, it 
is a return to the baldest form of Rationalistic Deism, with per- 
mission to hold Pantheistic “views” if more agreeable to the 
individual who may find the religion of his spirit evoluting that 
way. The most curious, not to say amusing, feature is that in 
their proposals for proselytizing they call upon all the sects for 
encouragement and membership, even within the separate Protes- 
tant folds, if folds these shepherdless flocks may be said to have. 
They do not demand that ritual, or symbol, or what-not be 
given up, neither the abandonment of any preferred form of 
“church” organization. They do not call upon Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, or even Episcopalians, to change their names 
or to come outand join a new “church.” On the contrary: “One 
thing,” says the writer of the article on “The Future of Liberal 
Religion,” “they [the new believers] must not do: they must not 
part company with their present brethren.”” Why not? “Be- 
cause they, being the children of light, must not leave their less 
favored brethren in absolute darkness’! This is funny, but here 
is something despicable and dishonest, something that outrages 
one’s whole moral sense: “If a true Christian (!) discovers that 
the creed of his church is no longer tenable, his plain duty 
is not to leave the church, but to let his light shine,” etc. 
The author acknowledges that such a course would likely be 
denounced as immoral by both the religious and secular press; 
and yet he has the unnamable impudence to reassert his pro- 
posal and say: “Apart from the consideration of expediency 
lest their motives should be misinterpreted, I see no reason why 
an honest man should withdraw from a communion in whose 
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formularies he has ceased to believe.” There is something dis- 
gusting in this barefaced advocacy of religious hypocrisy. 

He shows how there is hope to glean from all the sects, and 
especially from the Episcopalians, as indeed is most likely to be 
the case, seeing that anybody can be an Episcopalian and be- 
lieve anything or nothing. All he has to do in order to “ receive 
the ordinances” of this singularly elastic sect is to hire a pew 
in an Episcopalian church. Catharine Beecher brought that fact, 
otherwise well known, to book from the mouths of its own 
ministers. 

Indeed, we shall look for an early article in the Mew World 
from the pen of the latest elected American Episcopal bishop, 
whose doctrine concerning the superfluity or worthlessness of 
“dogmas,” as presented by him in Trinity Church pulpit in this 
city, is evidently the same as that held by these last actors on 
the stage of Protestantism. But we must give the hope of the 
writer in that direction in his own words, for they merit repeti- 
tion: “The Episcopal Church has, indeed, some advantages over 
the Presbyterian. For it has not to the same extent desiccated 
religion into dogma, and thus it cannot suffer so much from 
desquamation.” It will be many along day before we meet with 
so apt, and yet not at all too flattering, a definition of Episco- 
palianism as that. Of course, there is no harvest for the New 
Orthodoxy to be gathered from within the fold of which Christ, 
the God Man, is the shepherd. They do not even suggest the 
possibility of it. The acknowledgment of there being no such 
hope has been already expressed, but it also deserves repetition: 
“The Roman Catholic Church, rich in the reassured inheritance 
of nineteen centuries, confronts the rising spirit of liberal religion 
with a serenity and confidence disturbed only by contempt.” It 
could not be better said. 

Enough has been written for the present to give our readers 
something of a clear notion of this last performance of decrepit 
Protestantism. It is indeed nearing its end. The play so long 
upon the stage is at the last scene, and one must make haste 
if he would be in at the grand final tableau; for sooner than a 
man may run the length of his own shadow the curtain will fall, 
the lights will be put out, the empty theatre be left to silence 
and the falling of upraised dust, and the history of the Protes- 
tant religious drama, as a disastrous error, a fatal mistake, a 
foolish, self-destructive religious undertaking, will begin to be 
written with numerous apologies, doubtless, for the fact, inter- 
mingled with expressions of wonder that it ever had any exist- 
ence at all. ALFRED YOUNG. 
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THE Sphinx has recently been painted as the scene of the 
first resting-place of Mary of Nazareth and Joseph, as they 
neared the Nile in their flight with the Child Jesus from King 
Herod. The Mother is represented as reclining with her Babe 
at the foot of the statue, while Joseph rests upon the sands 
below. The great stone face is staring at the cloudless and 
starry sky, as it had done for ages. But “the riddle of the pain- 
ful earth,” which it had asked so long in vain, has received its 
solution in the group now resting between the immense stone 
paws. The Son of God and of the Woman has come. The 
yearning, hungry gaze that man had always bent on earth and 
sky, seeking the realization of an ideal above himself, shall rest 
hereafter with perfect content upon the Child of Mary. 

We need to appreciate that the doctrine of the Incarnation 
is not a hard one to accept. There is no revolt in the natural 
mind against the thought of God becoming man. It is not a 
thought which arouses aversion in us. Indeed, ‘we give it wel- 
come. That man should be raised to a participation in the 
divine nature is a difficult thing to understand, if the word is 
meant to imply a full and clear comprehension. But the human 
race or any part of it has never felt it to be incredible. 

To inquire into this favorable tendency of our minds towards 
the Incarnation is our first task. We shall, I trust, find it of 
much interest to discuss why men in all ages have seemed 
readily inclined to believe that God and man could by some 
means be brought together on terms of equality. I do not 
mean to take the reader over the long windings of historical re- 
search ; my purpose is not a historical treatise. But it is essen- 
tial to realize that reaching after the possession of the divine is 
a distinct fact of human experience. In bringing this out, how- 
ever, I am not going to exclude the historical argument for the 
Incarnation. To prove that any being comes from God on a 
special mission, miracles are required; that is to say, the special 
display of the divine power. Much more necessary are they if 
he claims to be God himself. We affirm Jesus of Nazareth to 
be true God, the Creator and Lord of all things, begotten of 
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the Father before all ages, and one and the same being with 
him, born of Mary in the fulness of time; in essence, power, 
wisdom, goodness, and joy true God. 

The sense of want in man is of such a depth as to be the univer- 
sal argument for his need of more than human fruition, and in the 
moral order it is the irrefragable proof of both his native dig- 
nity and his natural incapacity so to demean himself as to be 
worthy of it. This want is implanted in man, and it attests the 
need of God in a higher degree than nature can provide. God 
plants this yearning in the human soul as a gift superadded to 
the high endowments of innate nobility. 

The best spirits God ever made have always felt this huge 
universe no bigger than a bird-cage. But during the ages prior 
to Christ’s coming human aspiration had beat its wings against 
the sky in vain. 

When God made man to his image and likeness, he impreg- 
nated his creature with an infusion of the divine life; what can- 
not God do with man when he has in him his own divine life 
to work with? “He breathed into his face the breath of life.” 
What life? A twofold life, the human and the divine; so that 
God’s dealings with man are with a noble being whose every 
act, if true to his native nobility, suggests the Deity. 

The most admirable trait of human nature is the desire for 
elevation; this is the root of progress, this is the justification 
of laudable ambition. To aspire to better things is the original 
law of our nature. The yearning after entire union with God, 
though not a trait of nature, is nevertheless like the knowledge 
that there is a God; it is so quickly generated in the mind as 
to resemble instinct. How easily do I not know that there is a 
God! I know without argument that I did not make myself; 
I know that dead nature, with its mechanical laws, will-less and 
unthinking, could not plan or make me; I am master of nature. 
How quickly do I realize there is a supreme being who is 
the Creator and Lord of all things. By just as quick a move- 
ment do I leap into the consciousness that there is nothing in 
myself good enough for my own ideal, nothing in nature. I 
must have the Supreme Good in everything, and I am supreme 
in nothing, although I am a king and nature is my realm. 

And yet this eagerness of desire trembles at its own bold- 
ness, for it longs to be God’s very son. The true revelation of 
God will have as one of its marks that it seems too beautiful to 
be anything else than a dream, too much of God to be possible 
for man to compass; and yet I must have it. In its maxims it 
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seems too disinterested to be real, too difficult in its precepts to 
be practicable—and yet alone worthy of human dignity. God, 
who is first and with no second, is the longing of the soul—God 
to be held and possessed on some awful footing of equality, so 
that love may be really reciprocal. ‘“ Ye shall be as gods” was 
the only temptation which had a possibility of success in Eden. 

Man is essentially a longing being. The human soul is a 
void, but aching to be filled with God. Man’s capacity of know. 
ing craves a divine knowledge; of loving, to enjoy the ecstasy 
of union with the Deity; of action, to increase the honor and 
glory of the infinite God; of life, to live as long as God. Dan- 
iel’s praise from the angel was that he was “a man of desires.” 
It is. not contact with God that we want, but unity. It is not 
enlightenment that the human mind wants, but to be of the fo. 
cus of light. It is not fellowship with God that we need, but 
sonship, some community of nature; to be “ partakers of the 
divine nature,” as says St. Peter. It is not inspiration from 
above that will content us, but deification. The end of man is 
not to be rid of ignorance and sin; these are hindrances to his 
end, which is to be made divine. The satisfaction of the human 
heart is a calm of divine peace and joy. The supernatural at- 
traction of the divinity is such a stimulus that human ambition 
never heard its full invitation till it heard: “Be perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” That marks the lowest point of 
satisfied human ambition. 

Cardinal Newman makes Agellius say to the yet heathen 
Callista that “the Christian religion reveals a present God, who 
satisfies every affection of the heart, yet keeps it pure.” A pre- 
sent God: less than this were a revelation unworthy of God to 
a creature instinct already with supernatural divine questioning. 
In the satisfaction of the affections of such a being the best is 
a necessity. A present God is God possessed; and he is one 
with the beloved. I want God so present to me that I can 
taste and see that the Lord is sweet; I want to be owned by 
him; nay, I want to own him. And this means the change 
from the relation of Creator and creature to that of Father and 
son. 

There are certain delicate tendencies felt in our soul's 
bes: moments towards what is higher. They take the form of 
perceptions of unreasoned truth, unreasoned because imperative ; 
or they are driftings upon the upward-moving currents of 
heavenly attraction, making for purity of life; or they discover, 
as by a divining rod, the proximity of the soul’s treasure, causing 
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a distaste for perishable joys. Of these holiest influences every 
one is some form or beginning of a more than natural yearning 
for the possession of God in a love which shall have the free- 
dom of equality. Man’s aim is God; and every human impulse 
reaches out, whether blindly or not, towards God; and every 
revelation of God broadens man’s capacity for him and makes 
his pursuit more eager. At the summit of reason’s ascent the 
human soul is greeted with a more than natural light, in which 
it irresistibly looks to be deified. 

The teeming mind, the overflowing heart of man, will be 
content with nothing less than all that God can do and give. 
“All the rivers of the world,” says the Psalmist, “flow down in- 
to the sea, and yet the sea doth not overflow.” So all the power, 
and riches, and pleasures of this life, if given to our hearts in 
unstinted measure, would but mock that empty void which can 
be filled by God alone. 

Human life is never known in its solemn and overpowering 
reality till it is known as destined to union with the life of God. 
To say that life is real is to say that our interior yearnings for 
God shall be satisfied by a union divinely real. This greatest of 
facts is also an argument. For if all man’s higher needs, aims, 
desires, aspirations, demand an object, then there is an object: 
the appetite proves the food. So the Psalmist: “ My soul thirsts 
for thee; oh! how many ways my flesh longs for thee, O Lord 
my God.” In the spiritual life, wants, longings, aspirations are 
the appetite; the food is God. The entire possession of God, 
in very deed and reality, in nature and’ person—this is the ade- 
quate satisfaction of the soul. Its realization is in sharing the 
divine Sonship. For union with God, as he is known to unaided 
nature, is not enough. By the creative act God made me in 
his image, yet only his creature; I long to be his son. “ All 
nature is in labor and groaneth, waiting for the revelation of 
the sons of God.” There is a divine communication which I 
need, and which yet transcends all my natural gifts: I must 
share God’s natural gifts. I must be his son. 

The widest horizon of the soul has a beyond of truth and 
virtue, whose very existence is not understood by the mere 
natural man, and only the dim outlines of which are caught by 
the uttermost stretch of vision of even the regenerate soul. Hu- 
man nature hardly can steadily contemplate this lofty and glori- 
ous state, even when it is revealed, much less compass its posses- 
sion ; and yet man instantly learns that there is his journey’s end. 
The dearest. victory of mere nature is to know that there is 
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something somewhere in the spiritual universe which it needs 
and cannot of itself possess; we have a measure of God which 
overlaps all that we by nature possess of him. 

There is a strength of character everywhere made known to 
man as the highest fruit of knowledge and love, and which is 
yet strange to him: a strength to conquer time and space, moral 
weakness and mental darkness—divine strength. This strength 
he feels the need of; striving alone, he cannot have it. This 
strength of God and the character which it generates in us have 
ever claimed and received the name supernatural. Man obtains 
this quality of being by the infusion of a new life in the spirit- 
ual regeneration, by which he is made God’s son. He sees the 
glory from afar, and then he hears, “ Unless a man be born 
again he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 

The inequality of men and the difference of races cry aloud 
for universal possession of God. There is no joy of life which 
can be universal except it be God. There is Greek and barba- 
rian, bond and free, male and female, and their common medium 
of unity, as well as their common joy, can only be God, revealed 
as a father. 

The dignity of man suggests the possibility of the Incarna- 
tion; the aspirations of man suggest its probability; the degra- 
dation of man cries out for it, and implores its immediate gift. 
As a matter of fact, the entire human race has ever expected 
that God would come among men. The ignoble taint of idola- 
try is thus palliated—a vice so widespread and deep-rooted that 
without palliation it were fatal to humanity’s claim of dignity. 

The palliation of the guilt of self-worship by ancient humani- 
ty is in the truth that, somehow or other, man is or can be 
made one with God. That any error may be possible of cre- 
dence it must taste of truth; man’s palate cannot abide unmixed 
falsehood. Now, in many forms of idolatry men beheld the 
possible deity instead of the real. When we consider what 
the Incarnation proved human nature capable of, we can 
pity as well as condemn that highest form of idolatry called 
hero-worship. “Ye shall be as gods” was a cunning temptation, 
because Adam and Eve already felt within them a dignity with 
something divine in it. 

In the far East the Chinese, the Japanese, and other kindred 
nations have cherished an immemorial tradition that God was to 
descend upon earth in visible form, to enlighten men’s ignorance 
in person, and redeem them from their sins. One of the most 
precious results of the later learning has been to show that the 
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Hindoos and the Persians, the two dominant races of southern 
and central Asia, looked for nothing less than the coming of the 
Supreme Being among men, to cleanse them from vice and to 
elevate them to virtue. The Egyptians, Plutarch tells us, looked 
for the advent of the Son of Isis as a God-redeemer of the 
world. Humboldt has recorded that among the aboriginal Mexi- 
cans there was a firm belief in the Supreme God of Heaven, 
who would send his own Son upon earth to destroy evil. The 
same is true of the ancient Peruvians. 

But how much clearer was this tradition among the Greeks 
and the Romans, the two most powerful and most enlightened 
races of antiquity, and how energetic was its expression! Soc- 
rates, at once the wisest man of heathendom and the most guile- 
less, taught his disciples, and through them the entire western. 
civilization, man’s incompetency to know his whole duty to God 
and his neighbor, and his inability to perform even what he 
does know of it; and he implored a universal teacher from 
above. Plato bears witness to this teaching of his master and 
reaffirms it. 

The Romans had their Sibylline prophecy of a divine king 
who was to come to save the world. The illustrious orator 
Cicero, the enchanting poet Virgil, voice this tradition or this 
instinct of their imperial race: God is needed, and needed in 
visible form. The historians Tacitus and Suetonius tell of the 
universal conviction, based on ancient and unbroken tradition, 
that a great conqueror, who should subjugate the world, was to 
come from Judea. 

So that the long-drawn cry of the Hebrew prophets, now 
wailing, now jubilant, always as sure as life and death, and in 
the course of ages rising and falling in multitudinous cadence 
among those hills which formed the choir of the world’s temple, 
was not the monologue of a single race, but the dominant note 
in the harmony of all races. “God himself will come and will 
save you,” says Isaias in solemn prediction. And again: “Lo, 
this is our God; we have waited for him,” as if answering by 
anticipation the question asked by John the Baptist on the part 
of humanity: “Art thou He that art to come?” No voice ever 
heard by man has sounded so deep, clear, peaceful, and authori- 
tative as that which said in Judea: “I am come that they may 
have life, and may have it more abundantly.” They that shall 
hearken to that voice, “to them shall be given the power to be 
made the sons of God.” ; 

Here, then, is the meaning of the promises made of old. 
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Even to Adam a Redeemer was promised. Abraham was his 
chosen stock, Israel his .race, David his house and family. By 
Isaias his attributes were sung, by Daniel his coming was fixed 
as to time, by Micheas Bethlehem was named as the place of 
his birth. The angel foretold his titles, his royalty, and his 
divinity to Mary, his mother. The question, “ Where is he that 
is born King of the Jews,” put to the doctors and rulers of 
Jerusalem by the first pilgrims to his shrine, was answered with 
decision and the spot pointed out. 

O what a boon! To possess God, and to possess him as our 
brother; to have his Father as our father, his Spirit as the spouse 
of our souls! What are all the joys of this life but mockeries 
compared to the possession of God! O .that serene, gentle, 
tender Master, who came on earth to teach us how to become 
divine! O that valiant Saviour who died that we might live the 
life of God! 


II. 


The entire human race is divided into two classes, those who 
know Christ in the inner life, and those who do not. The former 
bear testimony of Christ to the latter, and their testimony is 
true. The value of this inner witness is shown by the large 
number of persons who are silenced but not convinced by the 
outward and historical testimonies for Christ ; conviction comes 
to them only after an interior experience. 

The work of Christ is personal, From man to man he goes, 
teaches, exhorts, entreats, by word, by influence. If he sends a 
messenger without, he stirs the heart within to hearken to the 
message. No book can make a man a Christian. No man or 
number of men can do it unless they be Christ-bearers in life 
and doctrine, and Christ’s Spirit work meantime in a _ hidden 
way. On the other hand, there are men to whom Christ would 
be known if all the books in the world were burned. 

“ Come unto ME all ye that labor and are heavy burdened.” 

The evidence of which we speak is not that of an exceptional 
experience, but of a cloud of witnesses. In every community in 
the civilized world there are at least a few leading spirits, lead- 
ing in all moral and beneficent activity, and easily distinguish- 
able from fanatics and visionaries, who characterize their lives as 
transformed by Christ; and with them and around them is a 
multitude in a lower grade of conscious union with him. All 
these together and everywhere are the kingdom of the Son of 
God. The evidence of personal knowledge of Christ given by 
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such men as St. Augustine and St. Francis of Assisi, though 
none of them ever saw him with their bodily eyes, carries con- 
viction. They say with the Apostle: “We have the witness of 
the Spirit.” Listen to St. Augustine: “What, then, is it 
that I love, when I love Thee? Neither the beauty of the body, 
nor the graceful order of time, nor the brightness of light so 
agreeable to these eyes, nor the sweet melody of all sorts of 
music, nor the fragrant scents of flowers, oils, or spices, nor the 
sweet taste of manna or honey, nor fair limbs alluring to car- 
nal embraces. None of these things do I love when I love my 
God. And yet I love a certain light, and a certain voice, and 
a certain fragrancy, and a certain food, and a certain embrace 
when I love my God, the light, the voice, the fragrancy, the 
food, and the embrace of my inward man; where that shines to 
my soul which no place can contain; and where that sounds 
which no time can measure; and where that smells which no 
blast can disperse; and where that relishes which no eating can dt- 
minish; and where that 1s embraced which no satiety can separate. 
This it ts that I love when I love my God.” Such witnesses reaffirm 
inayword, by speech, and more than all by action, the conscious 
presence of that “hidden man of the heart” of whom St. Peter 
says that he manifests himself “in the incorruptibility of a 
quiet and a meek spirit.” 

The greatest activity of Christ is invisible, and his noblest 
victories are in the secret trysting-places of love in the thoughts 
of men. The elevating and purifying influence known as the 
Christian Inner Life, is neither a mere force nor an idea; it is 
a person. It is Christ. It is the introduction of a new life, 
His own life, into men’s souls; not superimposed upon the mind, 
nor imputed to the soul, but infused into it by the spirit of 
God. “I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

This new life is, in its consciousness, a new interior experi- 
ence, carrying the soul far above the highest flight of reason, 
and dominating it with a divine authority. It is the most per- 
sonal of all our unions, and is therefore entirely capable of descrip- 
tion. The simple affirmation of this inner experience is of 
weight as an argument. “I know he is God,” says the Chris- 
tian, “for my inner life has proved it to me.” 

Apart from the graces attached to office, the real power of 
religious organizations to convince is not in the spectacle of dis- 
ciplined masses, but in the influence of regenerate persons; let 
them move forward in unity, and everything bows before their 
banners. The impulse of a soul filled with God upon one 
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wanting, or at least needing, to be so filled is constantly proved 
and acknowledged to be resistless. Such evidences as revelation 
and history give of authority, unity, continuity, and universality 
are all concerning divine qualities, whose possession is a neces. 
sary note of Christ’s fellowship. But Christ’s kingdom is not 
exclusively external. ‘“ The kingdom of God is within you.” The 
testimony of the inner life is that of a living and present wit- 
ness, and it is a high motive of credibility. It is monopolized by 
Christians; no such union is claimed by un-Christian religions: 
“T know Mine, and Mine know Me.” 

The dogmatic position of this truth is given by the Council 
of Trent, which affirms, as a fundamental article of faith, that 
belief and hope and love and repentance, if, worth anything for 
eternal life, must be preceded in the soul by the inspiration of 
the Spirit of God, which is the Spirit of Christ. Christians tell 
you that by faith they know Jesus Christ as one person knows 
another; and although this personal knowledge is in a dark 
manner, yet they say truly, “I know whom I have believed, and 
I am certain.” 

Faith is that interior perception, quick and clear, by which 
the intelligence recognizes the teacher and accepts the truth 
which he teaches, and this is conferred by Christ as a new and 
superior activity of the power of knowing. It is the baptismal 
gift, the first pledge of the supernatural life. In the light of 
faith Christ reveals himself as God, and it is to create and 
maintain this inner power that church, scripture, and tradition 
are given us. In it the human mind is endowed with a force 
far beyond its natural gifts, and is made partaker of a divine 
activity. It is an unshakable certainty of conviction, a heavenly 
clearness of perception, and an intuitive knowledge of a kind 
superior to that of natural reason; it is what the Apostle calls 
“having the mind of Christ.” This has a twofold effect on us: 
one to dominate the mental forces, and the other to stimulate 
their activity, proposing to them an infinitely adequate end. 
“Faith is the substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence 
of things that appear not.” So that Christian faith is the evi- 
dence of the substantial personal presence of the Spirit of Christ 
within us. 

The first fruit of faith is hope—‘“ Christ in you, the hope of 
glory”; that is to say, out of the root of high and supernatural 
knowledge of Christ’s divine presence within me springs a divine 
assurance of his purpose that the union shall be perpetual. We 
have faith in order that we may know Christ, the object of love; 
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hope that we may courageously journey towards our heavenly 
home; but we have love that we may possess Christ, for love 
is the unitive virtue. Faith says: Christ is here; Hope says: 
He will abide; Love says: He is mine. We know that it is 
the Divine Son that is within us, for his presence communicates 
to us a son’s love for the Eternal Father. ‘Because you are 
sons, God has sent the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying 
Abba, Father.” 

Faith, hope, and charity, knowledge, confidence, and love, 
are the entire life of the renewed man. “Now I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” Surely a man can give testimony of 
his life; and such is the witness of the Christian to Christ. Faith 
is the light, and- hope is the warmth, but love is the very fire 
of Jesus Christ in our hearts. “Was not our heart burning 
within us whilst He spoke in the way and opened to us the 
Scriptures,” said the two who met him on the way to Emmaus. 
This explains why simple men can stand their ground against 
learned scoffers. Even when puzzled by sophistries they have 
an interior view of the truth, coupled with a personal guarantee. 
Resistance to doubt as well as to vice is confided by them to 
that hidden man of the heart of whom St. Peter speaks. 

This interior union with Christ is the spur of heroism, the 
seed of martyrdom, the sweetness of repentance, the fortitude 
of weakness, all of which forces are arguments bearing witness 
to their origin: “I can do all things in Christ, who strengthen- 
eth me.” No man has ever deliberately adhered to the doctrine 
of Christ as the Son of God, and sought to obey his precepts, 
but that his inner life was most distinctly enlightened and in- 
flamed with a force far above his natural capacity—a force con- 
sciously present and felt to be divine. “If a man will do His 
will he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.” The affirmation of this by men 
and multitudes is competent and unimpeachable evidence. The 
proof of it by the martyr’s heroism, the pauper’s cheerful 
patience, the repentant sinner’s abounding hope, the dullard’s 
wisdom, the superhuman benevolence of the Sister of Charity, is 
irresistible. 

Not only has the Christian religion always looked true, it has 
always felt true. We dwelt in the beginning upon the longing 
of the soul for sonship with God, affirming that as the appetite 
proves the food, so the divine sonship was not only a possible, 
but altogether a probable, though supernatural, end of human as- 
piration. A co-ordinate argument is the one we are now con- 
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cluding, for digestion and assimilation prove a food still more 
conclusively than appetite. “He that believeth in the Son of 
God hath the testimony of God in himself.” All who have tried 
any other object of devoted love—ambition, science, pleasure— 
mournfully agree that they remain unsatisfied. All who try this 
object of burning human love exclaim together, in an ecstasy, 
that they have received a fulness of satisfaction beyond the 
scope of created power to bestow. The object is divine—it is 
the only end of man. If I am conscious of an excellence within 
me, which is not myself because it is infinite, and which when 
I love it assimilates me to itself, my affirmation of its presence 
and character commands respect. If the analysis of a raindrop 
tells of an infinite Creator, how much rather may the introspec- 
tion of a single soul reveal the infinite Lover of men. 


WALTER ELLIOTT. 





FORGIVEN! 


FATHER, forgive me! At Thy feet, 
In deep contrition, see 

Thine erring child for mercy sweet 
Pleading with thee. 


“Tf thou forgive, thou art forgiven!” 
“My God, my pardon free 

To all my fdes is gladly given: 
Be merciful to me!” 


ALICE VAN CLEVE. 
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I. 


THERE was something particularly attractive about the long, 
narrow drawing-room of Mrs. Marshall’s pretty cottage when the 
gray twilight softened the signs of wear in carpet and furniture 
and brought out all the beauty of the fragrant vases of flowers 
scattered here and there, and the bright bits of silken draperies 
that were carelessly disposed over the old-fashioned, spindle- 
legged tables that had too demure an ugliness to make one 
easily credit the possibility, since realized, of their return to the 
popularity of fashion. The long French windows at either end 
of the room were hung with straight, soft folds of muslin. The 
windows, facing the west and opening upon a wide veranda, 
were filled with growing plants. The whole room gave evidence 
of the presence of a refined woman’s personality; the woman 
whose taste veils gracefully, though it does not quite conceal, her 
poverty; who has been known to sacrifice a dinner for a bunch 
of flowers. It is doubtful if either Mrs. Marshall or her daugh- 
ter Eleanor would have committed the latter sin against hygiene 
and common sense, in spite of their woman’s fondness for beau- 
tiful things. 

* A year or two before the time of which we are writing Mrs. 
Marshall had been left a widow, with no provision for the future 
beyond the couple of thousands of her husband’s life-insurance 
policy and the little home in which she had spent the twenty- 
five years of her married life—a life of peace and sufficien® com- 
fort, whose memories were now her chief happiness aside from 
her absorption in her two children—Jack, a lad of three or four 
and twenty, and Eleanor, a year or two younger. After their 
father’s death friends had come to their help, and that vague 
but powerful lever called “influence” had procured the young 
man, who had just finished his college course, the eminently re- 
spectable but far from lucrative position of bank clerk, and Elea- 
nor a place as teacher in a public school, that universal bread- 
giver to American widows and orphans. The mother was a 
woman of the delicate and fragile type which, less than a gen- 
eration ago when conservative women regarded the new-fangled 
notions of physical culture as not only not a necessity but a 
VOL, LV.—23 
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positive impropriety, was the American type par excellence. Na- 
tive common sense she had, and a capacity for good manage. 
ment that made it possible for her to have a comfortable and 
pretty home for her children on their small earnings. 

On the evening in question she sat in her drawing-room in a 
willow rocking-chair beside an oriental jar, in which a beautiful 
palm was growing. Her small, thin hands were busily occupied 
with some dainty crocheting, for she belonged to the class of 
women whose chief amusement is fancy-work. A fleecy white 
shawl was thrown over her black gown. This shawl was always 
part of her toilette, perhaps because she was one of the few 
women who wear a shawl gracefully, and perhaps because of 
her susceptibility to draughts. At the other end of the room, 
near the opposite windows, stood an old-fashioned, square piano 
whose yellowed keys with their tiny, loose-slipping sound, serv- 
ed to remind the casual auditor that music divine and lucre 
filthy cannot on the mundane sphere be successfully disassociat- 
ed. The auditor on this occasion was not a casual and impar- 
tial one. It is safe to presume that to his mind the performer 
on this veteran instrument surpassed the latest German virtuoso. 
Some people, not too cynically inclined, may agree with me 
when I have mentioned that the pianist was Miss Eleanor Mar- 
shall; the auditor, her affianced husband, Mr. Philip Osborne. 
The young people made a sufficiently attractive tableau to the 
loving eyes at the other end of the room that were occasionally 
raised to them. Even a disinterested observer would have smiled 
indulgently as his eyes rested upon the girl seated before the 
antique piano and the handsome youth bending over it. The 
light from the western windows gave a radiance to each young 
face, bringing out all the glow of her brown eyes and short, au- 
burn Curls, and giving to his face a warmth that it did not gen- 
erally possess. There was ordinarily a certain languor about 
Philip’s face and form, although he was a very well set-up young 
man, with clear, merry blue eyes. The glowing sunset light, so 
kind to youth, so cruel to age, seemed to the observant mother 
to make visible in these two faces not only the beauty that she 
saw in each, but the love and trust, the union of soul which, 
she was convinced, existed between them. Thus she mused, and, 
being an unworldly woman, did not dream of her daughter's 
future in that provident and far-seeing fashion which is gen- 
erally reckoned a strict maternal duty among more worldly wo- 
men. Mrs. Marshall looked at life simply in a fashion at once 
broad and narrow, as is the way of most good women. She saw 
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no reason why her daughter should look for more worldly ad- 
vantages in marriage than she herself had enjoyed. As much 
happiness and serenity, and more years of earthly life together 
than had been hers—she could wish Eleanor no better joy. And 
then the widow’s thoughts surged to their accustomed channel. 
Soon, from furtively dropping her crocheting to wipe an intru- 
sive tear from her eyelids, she dropped it altogether, and, letting 
her head fall back against the ornamental head-rest of her chair, 
slept quietly. The restfulness which retrospective sorrow, when 
there is no better element in it, is so often characterized by 
lay softly upon her spirit, and her low, deep breathing seemed 
full of peace. In the meantime the music continued, and from 
Beethoven the -pianist passed to Mendelssohn’s deep-speaking 
“Songs without Words” and Schumann’s exquisite “ Traiimerei.” 
Eleanor’s repertory was extensive and probably a trifle preten- 
tious, but I think that even the great master Beethoven himself 
would have forgiven her presumption in attempting to repro- 
duce with her untrained technique, on her worn-out instrument, 
his sublime thoughts, could he have seen in her face how great 
was her love for them, how much soul she brought to their in- 
terpretation. Philip was content to look and listen, and believed 
profoundly in her musical ability; perhaps because he held, in 
common with other lovers, that ‘music is love ,in search of a 
word.” Probably because of this narrow but comforting defini- 
tion have lovers, with and without talent, from time immemorial 
devoted themselves to music and its search for the all-complete 
word that true love never finds, to its full contentment, this side 
of heaven. As for the small quota of lovers who are not, and 
who are too honest to pretend to be, musical, the benevolent 
spectator cannot help but regard them with pity, as their only 
refuge seems to be common sense or sentiment pure and 
simple. 

As Eleanor finished the “ Tratimerei”’ Philip came gently be- 
hind her, and taking her hands from the keys, drew them within 
his own as he said: “ That is very beautiful, dear; but I am afraid 
you are tired. I have kept you playing without thinking how 
late it has grown, till your fingers are weary and the darkness 
is slowly creeping towards you from every corner. Come and 
rest on the veranda a little while.” 

He led her, unresisting, towards the windows opening on the 
veranda. She paused before her mother’s chair. Mrs. Marshall 
was still asleep. Her crochet-work had fallen to the floor and 
one delicate hand hung over the arm of her chair. Eleanor bent 
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over her and touched gently with her lips the soft rings of au- 
burn hair, slightly threaded with white, that clustered over her 
mother’s forehead. Light as was the touch, Mrs. Marshall awoke 
at once. 

The likeness between the two faces became even more strik- 
ing when each pair of soft brown eyes gazed smilingly into 
the other. The resemblance did not extend to their figures. 
The mother was tall and slight, the daughter short and almost 
sturdy-looking save for the perfect grace with which she carried 
herself. 

“Well, children,” said Mrs. Marshall, looking with an amused 
smile at the laughing faces above her, “I suppose I have been 
nodding a little. You see what a terrible thing it is to be get- 
ting old,” with the deprecating air of a woman who knows that 
Time has found her too amiable to press his fingers very heavily 
upon her youthful comeliness. 

“Yes, little mother, you are getting positively venerable with 
age and its infirmities,’ answers Eleanor mockingly, whose habit 
it is to apply a caressing diminutive to her tall mother ; “come 
out on the veranda with Philip and me.” 

The next moment Philip has taken one of the delicate white 
hands and Eleanor the other, and all three have stepped through 
the long, open window and are settled in the comfortable rock- 
ing and lounging chairs which every American veranda, with 
any pretensions to comfort, possesses in abundance. The scene 
of this narrative is one of the great lake cities which might very 
properly be called “veranda towns.” From June till September, 
sometimes October, the veranda is the parlor, sitting-room, 
library, sewing-room, everything but chamber and dining-room, of 
those residents fortunate enough to possess this graceful, vine-clad 
addition to their houses, and so unfortunate or fortunate as 
not to desire or be able to afford the expense of a summer trip. 
In spite of the pessimistic statisticians and the editors of the 
society columns of the Sunday papers, both of these classes are 
very numerous. 

Consequently the Marshalls were one of many families in 
Burton who spent the greater part of their summers on their 
veranda. Their home was a very modest red brick, of the un- 
pretentious, comfortable style of architecture with which people 
were well contented a quarter of a century ago, before they 
were fascinated by the vagaries and shingle efflorescence of mod- 
ern Queen Anneism. The Marshalls had a bit of carefully 
trimmed lawn before their house, boxes of flowers on the wide 
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railing of the veranda, and two sides of that important structure 
were, like most of its veranda neighbors, curtained in luxuriant 
vines. The front had only the boxes of flowers by way of or- 
namental drapery. Nothing else obstructed the view of the 
placid expanse of the lake, and the green and rushing river 
that from thence hurried along on its disquieted course. 

In a few moments the moon rose, and one by one the stars 
mounted guard over the night. There was a weirdness in the 
bars of silver light that lay across the water, and there was 
something weird, too, in the glint of the moonbeams on the 
bicycle wheels passing swiftly and silently on the broad asphalt. 
Except for the murmur of the pure breeze in the tree-tops and 
an occasional boat or bicycle whistle, there was not a sound. It 
was one of those moments when happy people are happiest 
silent, and the pressure of a hand; ‘says more than many com- 
monplace words. But, as even the lovers’ creed admits the de- 
sirableness of occasional speech, the silence on Mrs. Marshall’s 
veranda soon gave way to the commonplaces of conversation, 
and, as usually happened, Eleanor was the first to break the 
pause. 

“Do you know, little mother, it is just one week to-morrow 
till the end of school? Then two months reprieve, and I can 
forget for a while that I belong to the great army of labor.” 

“How I hate to see you drudging so!” muttered Philip with 
a scowl. 

Mrs. Marshall drew her shawl closer about her shoulders 
with a little nervous motion of her hands, and said in tremulous 
tones, “If your poor dear father were alive—” 

Eleanor caught the nervous hands in her own warm clasp. 

“Yes, I know; but if father were living he would be wise 
enough to see what is best for me, and that I am sure is my 
daily work, which I like a great deal and dislike not a little, and 
would be miserable without. But you must let me grumble a 
little bit occasionally, and not take it all seriously as you always 
do, you foolish people. If I have to keep all my disagreeable- 
ness to myself I’ll die of spontaneous combustion in no time. I'd 
like to know what you'd do then, you two?” she concluded 
with the short, trilling laugh which was one of her greatest 
charms, an infectious merriment to all who heard her. “I really 
believe,” she continued, resting her-arm upon Philip’s chair, “I 
shall never cease to be something of a child. I’ve been count- 
ing the days for the past month just as the little tots in my 
school-room do. The morning offerings that some of the most 
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affectionate or the best-off in worldly goods bring me daily form 
a sort of calendar to hasten on the days. First, it was an 
orange or an apple or a home-made delicacy, to tempt my 
ferocious appetite, that ornamented my desk when I assumed my 
pedagogic manner for the day, and a shy little voice would pipe 
up, ‘Please, ma’am, ma thought you’d like it!’ Then it was a 
little cluster of crocuses or a bit of hyacinth: then a big bunch 
of snow-balls or lilacs; then syringas. Finally it is roses, as an 
inspection of our humble premises will convince the curious ob- 
server. You have no idea how glad I felt as the successive 
changes in the oblations at my shrine told me that the end of 
June was speeding on its way.” 

Although these remarks had not been more particularly ad- 
dressed to Philip than to Mrs. Marshall, or the silent wheelsmen 
passing, or the gleaming river in the distance, it was he who re- 
plied, in low and fervent tones: “‘Why shouldn’t there be offer. 
ings at your shrine? That, at least, is some comfort to me, 
to know that your pupils appreciate you. I’d like to know how 
they could help it, though. Could anybody be near you and 
not love you?” 

A smile, half-humorous, half-tender, was Eleanor’s reply. 
Then Mrs. Marshall broke in with the irrelevant question: “ Don't 
you think Jack is staying a very long time to-night? I am really 
afraid this night-work is too severe for him. He has looked 
quite fagged out for the last few days.” 

“The sudden heat is very exhausting,” said Philip, “and the 
night-work zs a bother, though fortunately it is only necessary 
twice a year when the books are straightened out. I ought to 
be down myself to-night, but I couldn’t resist the temptation to 
take a night off for once. I hope my absence hasn’t made it 
harder for Jack. Remorse for a pleasant evening is one of the 
luxuries I don’t care to indulge in.” 

While he was still speaking the subject of his remarks came 
swinging up the walk, and threw himself upon the steps with an 
exhausted but cheerful “ Well, mother! Good-evening, children! 
I tell you it’s been a broiler to-day. I’m completely done up with 
the heat and fifteen hours of stupid bank work. How did you 
manage to get off, Philip?” 

“T felt the absolute necessity of rest and relaxation,’ 
indolent reply. “And so, I’ve been taking mine ease in mine 
irn; which means your mother’s delightful veranda.” 

“Wish I had had the same good luck,” said the exhausted 
one, fanning himself energetically with his straw hat. 


, 


was the 
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“There’s a nice little bit of supper that I’ve been keeping 
hot for you, dear. Do come in and have it at once while it is 
good,” said his mother anxiously. 

“Hot?” groaned Jack; “it’s an inducement my inner man 
responds not kindly to to-night.” 

“OQ come, Jack! don’t be nonsensical,” urged Mrs. Marshall ; 
and, without further demur, the young man resigned himself 
and his hat to his mother’s tender care. 

There was something beautiful in the affection that existed 
between these two. Jack’s feeling for his mother was at once a 
comradeship, a friendship, and a chivalrous devotion. Mrs. 
Marshall was wont to say that neither of her children had ever . 
given her a moment’s pain, and that one was as dear to her as 
the other. This statement was only in part true, though the 
mother was unconscious of its untruth. In spite of her deep 
and real love for her daughter, Eleanor was not quite so dear 
to her as her son. Jack was the well-beloved of her heart, not 
because even a mother’s eye could have found in him merits 
lacking in Eleanor, but purely and entirely for the woman’s rea- 
son that he was her first child, and that he was in face and 
manner and voice what his father had been at his age. 

The mother’s face assumed a look of solicitude as Jack trifled 
with the tempting viands set before him. His usually robust 
appetite had disappeared. “I’m all right, mother,” said he, in 
response to her anxious gaze, “but I believe I’m too tired to 
eat. Just give me another cup of tea, please.” 

“Your work is too hard for you, Jack.” 

‘““Nonsense! mother dear.. Have I ever been an invalid? It 
is only the heat and the dreadful routine of this bank work that 
have knocked me out a little. Not that I’d mind the routine 
or the work if I feJt that I were helping you as much as I 
ought. What was the use of my father giving me an expensive 
college education if a bank clerkship is the outcome of it all?” 

“Your father did what he thought best for you, dear,” in- 
terposed the widow’s low voice. 

“T am not complaining, mother. I am only regretting that 
my father did not see fit to send me to work when I was a 
young lad, inasmuch as he was unable to leave me the means 
of pursuing a profession. If he had done so I would not now 
be quite at the foot of the ladder. The advantages he gave me 
are not advantages in the business world. Every day the real- 
ization of my own uselessness is forced more bitterly upon me. 
I ought to do so much for you and Eleanor; I do so little. 
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How is Eleanor ever to marry until my salary is sufficient to 
enable you to get on without her teaching? And when, in the 
name of Heaven, will that be? I think night and day of the 
promotion that may nevercome. Bank fellows, you know, never 
die or leave or get discharged. They’re so confoundedly healthy 
and sensible and well-behaved! If you would only let me go 
away and try my luck somewhere else! There’s no chance for a 
poor fellow in this conservative old town.” 

Jack put down his cup untasted and there were bitter lines 
about his mouth. The mother’s hand softly touched his fore. 
head and brought his dark head gently against her shoulder. 
“Child, child! do not be so impatient,” she murmured tenderly, 
and the smile upon her lips seemed touched with infinite love 
and patience. To her, her boy and girl were still little children, 
whose fretfulness her loving touch could heal. 

In the meantime the moments sped for the two upon the 
veranda. What they talked of is a matter of too little import- 
ance to be worth transcribing. To each other their words were 
wisdom more golden than the Stagyrite’s, to other auditors they 
would have been undiluted nonsense. Let us, for the moment, 
accept Thackeray’s classification of the world as lovers past, 
present, or future, and intrude no invisible chronicler upon them to 
attempt the fatuous task of weaving their idle words into a narrative. 

As Philip walked homeward that evening his mind passed 
in review every incident connected with his brief engagement to 
Eleanor. She would have laughed, and, at the same time, been 
half-afraid, half-ashamed, could she have known how every look 
and word of hers were glorified by him, till no touch of earth 
remained in them, in such reflective moments. A little impa- 
tiently he thought of the necessity of delay for their marriage 
till Jack and he had both received the pramotion that the im- 
pending change rendered a desideratum, and that seemed some- 
times very distant. But, in spite of this drawback, Philip 
Osborne felt that he had everything to be grateful for, and this 
evening, as he walked slowly on, a sudden impulse made him 
uncover his head and raise his eyes in deep thankfulness to 
the Giver of all good. The feeling of transport, evanescent as 
the passionate intensity of sunset colors, that possesses for a 
rare instant the man who realizes the casket of precious oint- 
ment that a pure woman’s love gives into his keeping, took hold 
of Philip, and straightway this perfect June night enshrined for 
him one of those hours, which come at least once into every life, 
when earth touches heaven. 
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DIVERGING STREAMS. 


II. 


We are apt to fancy when we are young, and life still 
wears a delightful mystery, that a change of place means a 
change of nature. The lesson of self-weariness is early learned, 
and there is a comfort in the crude notion that new surround- 
ings will mean a new self. It is probable that this fancy lies, 
an unacknowledged, scarcely realized element, in the roaming 
tendencies of many young men. Jack Marshall would undoubt- 
edly have scorned such an imputation. He would have affirm- 
ed, in calm and logical language, that his motives for wishing to 
leave his native city were altogether unselfish, and perhaps they 
were—seven-eighths of them. However we may analyze his 
desires, they grew every day more intense and uncontrollable. 
He began to feel a fervid hatred for the routine of his daily 
life, for the very streets and buildings of his birth-place. Always 
amiable in his manner, and demonstratively affectionate towards 
his mother and sister, there was little outward change in him 
during these stifling days of early summer, except that the. fever- 
ish brightness of his eyes, his flushed face and hot hand, gave 
token of some strong feeling stoutly repressed. Two or three 
times he broached the subject nearest his heart, but Eleanor 
laughed at him, and Mrs. Marshall was so earnestly and utterly op- 
posed to it that he kept silence thereafter and in secret matured his 
plans. Slowly but steadily his resolve grew from the possible to 
the actual. He could best decide for himself and for his mother 
also; why need he give her the pain of argument and dissen- 
sion? In the end she would see that his views were best. It 
was only the inherent weakness, the clinging tenderness of her 
woman’s nature that counseled a stay-at-home policy. The bird 
in the hand is the narrow end of a woman’s argument. As if 
the many birds in the bush were not also desirable, easily caught 
under certain conditions, and surely the fun of the pursuit count- 
ed for something! As for the conditions, a man has certainly 
a right to take some things for granted. A strong, honest 
man, who is willing to work, has luck and health on his side 
if he keep his eyes open, his brain alert, and take decent 
care of himself. Capital, of course, was a good thing, but 
what had been honestly achieved without it could be honestly 
achieved again. There were thousands of chances awaiting a 
man who took the trouble to look for them. Thus Jack ar- 
gued to himself, as many another lad has reasoned defectively 
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before him, for youthful enthusiasm clings often to the reeds 
of sophism, and potential and actual, possible and probable, 
become synonyms to the minds heated with desire. 

One evening, early in July, Jack came home to tea rather 
earlier than usual. His manner was quieter and more composed 
than it had been for a long while. His face was pale, but the 
tension of indecision had left it. After the meal was finished 
Eleanor went to the piano, and Mrs. Marshall and her son ad- 
journed to the veranda. Jack threw himself into a huge rocker 
near the open window with its screen of palms. For several 
minutes his gaze was fixed steadily upon his sister’s unconscious 
face, her auburn curls haloed in the sunset. His eyes had the 
concentrated look of one who is trying to photograph a face 
for ever in his memory. Turning to his mother, his eyes met 
hers with the ready smile with which each had always welcomed 
the other’s glance. “ Mother, dearest,” said he caressingly, “did 
you ever think how it would be if one of us three should leave 
this dear little home of ours? Don’t you think, if such a thing 
should happen, the picture of this veranda and the flowers and 
vines, and Eleanor there at her old piano, and you and I to- 
gether here, would remain for years and years and for ever in the 
heart of the absent one?” 

His tone was low and thoughtful, and his dark eyes, which 
were lowered as he spoke, glittered with tears. As she listened 
a foreboding awoke in the mother’s heart which not all his talk 
of fortune-hunting had ever stirred before. 

“My boy, what is the matter? What is it is in your mind?” 
she asked anxiously. “Promise me—” 

A familiar step ascended the veranda and a familiar voice 
said, laughingly: ‘What! at it again, are you? It is something 
tremendous the inveterate love-making you two are perpetually 
indulging in. Mrs. Marshall, do you know that you should have 
been a medizeval dame of high degree, and I'll wager more 
than one gallant Sir Knight would have broken a lance in your 
behalf. And one of them, I hope, you would have permitted to 
be the very unworthy individual before you.” 

With a very courtly bow Philip bent over Mrs. Marshall’s 
white hand. The lady laughed, not ill-pleased at the compli- 
ment, and the serious tone of her thoughts gave place to a 
lighter mood, much to Jack's relief. In a few moments Eleanor 
had joined the group on the veranda, and the ripple of her 
merry laugh was the keynote of pleasant converse for an hour 
or two. Then Jack rose and announced that he was going to 
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make trial of a part of the old saw, in the confident expectation 
of wealth and wisdom unlimited rewarding him. 

“Well, you’ve plenty of health, Jack,” said Philip lazily. “I 
can’t vouch for your wisdom, of course.” 

“Perhaps it could endure the endorsement,” retorts Jack. 
“My own painfully positive knowledge of the state of my wealth 
presupposes the necessity of a balancing power of health and 
wisdom that the rest may be added unto them.” 

“Learned and Scriptural in one breath!” exclaims Eleanor. 
“What change has come upon your spirit?” 

Jack laughs and, bending over his sister, kisses her. ‘ Good- 
night, dear,” says he gently. Then he goes to his mother and 
gives her a bear’s hug, and again he says “Good-night,” in a 
strangely subdued and solemn tone. As he steps through the 
window into the drawing-room, he hears Philip’s mocking tone: 
' “Truly a goodly youth is he; a most devoted son and brother.” 

Jack turns back and says as lightly: ‘ True merit rejoices in 
honest appreciation. Good-night, my brother.” He takes Philip’s 
hand in his and gives it a hearty pressure, and then he is again 
gone. The strangeness of his manner, however, has not escaped 
his mother’s observation. Half an hour has scarcely passed when 
she has followed him into the house, and, with a tiny night- 
lamp in her hand, stands at his bedside. One arm is thrown 
carelessly over his head. He breathes as easily as a child, and 
his slumber is, apparently, as deep. The mother smiles as she 
notes the serenity of his clear-cut, handsome features. But, even 
as she smiles, the tears gather in her eyes. She leans over him 
and kisses his forehead and a tear falls upon his cheek. She 
drops upon her knees at the bedside, and, just as she used to 
do when he was a little child, prays with all the fervor of her 
soul for her sleeping boy. 

When his mother had softly slipped from the room, Jack 
opened his eyes and tossed wildly about the bed, unable any 
longer to exorcise the strong restraint he had been exerting ovér 
himself while she was near him. Her tear was still warm upon 
his cheek. He felt as if it were burning into his soul, for ever to 
torment him if he proved unworthy of her love; but he was 
more and more convinced that there was no unworthiness in 
what he meditated. It was for his mother’s sake that he was 
leaving her, he told himself again and again. After tossing rest- 
lessly about for a couple of hours, he arose and dressed himself 
and set quietly to work to pack his valise and put all his be- 
longings in order. Then he took pen and paper, and sat down 
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to the difficult task of explaining his conduct to the mother who 
worshipped him and whom he idolized. It was a difficult task 
indeed. One sheet after another was begun and torn up. Fin. 
ally, after much effort, his letter was finished, folded, and ad. 
dressed. He placed it in the frame of the mirror, so that the 
loving eyes for which it was meant could not fail to see it. It 
was dawn when he had finished all his preparations and stole 
quietly from the house. The chill of early morning was in the 
air, and the glittering cobwebs of the dew hung over the vines 
and the grass. The river was half-veiled in the cloud of smoke 
from two or three tugs that were noisily steaming down. The 
volume of smoke rolling heavily up, pushing onward in dense, 
heavy columns and then dispersing in delicate mist-rings, was 
like the first flame of passion or ambition pouring itself in as 
dense and unsubstantial masses from some young heart. Jack's 
thoughts, however, were not occupied in such sinister reflections 
as he glanced idly towards the river, and then, after a last lin. 
gering look at the home of his childhood and youth, strode 
rapidly away. 

Eleanor, who was always an early riser, had spent over an 
hour among the plants before her mother came down-stairs. 
They sat idly rocking, and chatting as idly, in their accustomed 
corner of the veranda for a few moments till the breakfast-bell 
sounded. As Jack had not yet made his appearance, the neat 
little maid-of-all-work was sent to rap on his door. A quarter 
of an hour passed and still there was no sign of the delinquent. 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Marshall with an indulgent smile, “ how 
that boy sleeps! Do you mind running up, Eleanor, and waking 
him? He will be very late at the bank, in spite of his early 
hours last night.” 

When Eleanor had departed to do her bidding, the mother oc- 
cupied herself in rearranging the table, giving it a daintier and 
more tempting air, the smile still lingering about her lips. In 
five minutes Eleanor returned. Out of her face all the joyous 
unconcern that had made one glad to look upon her had flown. 
With heavy, dragging steps she came to her mother and silently 
drew her to her heart, as if she would shield her from the blow 
falling swiftly upon her. 

“What is it, child?” asked the mother in alarm. “Is any- 
thing wrong with Jack?” 

“Mother, dearest little mother,” and the girl’s voice broke 
into sobs, “be brave! oh, try to be brave!” 

“What is it, Eleanor?” 
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The daughter put into her hands Jack’s letter. Mrs. Marshall 
sank into a chair and read the letter through without a word, 
though the paper shook in her tremulous hands. When she fin- 
ished it she looked piteously into Eleanor’s face. The agony in 
her look was keener than it had been when she stood beside 
her husband’s coffin. Silently she handed Eleanor the letter. 
Every word breathed affection and was animated by youth’se un- 
reasoning hope, unreasoning despair and impatience. He could 
not wait, he said, for the slow chances of promotion. He felt 
that he must go out into the world and wrestle with fortune 
in a broader field. His plans were very vague. He might go 
to Nicaragua, where some fellows he knew were doing famously. 
He might try the West or go mining in Alaska. He would trust 
in Providence, and luck, and his own sense and courage to ob- 
tain an opening somewhere once he had got out of Burton. He 
begged his mother and Eleanor to forgive him, and to share his 
confidence that what he was doing would be best for them all 
in the long run. For the present he would not write, as he 
thought it would save them worry to know nothing of the hard 
tug he might have to go through before getting a firm grip of 
success. He bade them remember the fortunes that pluck and 
hard work had won for many a young man before him, and 
assured them they would hear from him as soon as he was defi- 
nitely settled with a winning prospect before him. In the 
meanwhile no news was good news, and his present necessities 
were more than covered by the hundred dollars of savings he 
had taken with him. It was a warm-hearted, impetuous sort of 
letter, but it had the thoughtless cruelty of the affection that 
seeks first itself. 

Eleanor, too, was silent when she finished reading. The 
necessity of concentrating all her energies for the endurance of 
this terrible blow was forced rigorously upon her. Up and 
down the room her mother was nervously pacing, wringing 
her hands and moaning faintly, “My boy! my boy!” 

4 


ITI. 


Days that compel a readjustment of life under altered 
and sadder conditions drag their hours and moments very slowly 
into weeks, the weeks into months less slowly, and the months 
into years with a certain steadiness of pace that is neither slow 
nor rapid. For Mrs. Marshall and Eleanor, Jack’s absence had 
become the accustomed pain which is borne without outward 
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complaint or comment. Since his departure no word had been 
received from him. Neither good nor ill news of the wanderer 
had found its way back to Burton. Sometimes Mrs. Marshall 
persuaded herself that he was dead, and would spend many a 
sleepless night moaning in dry-eyed agony. On stormy nights 
she would wander about the house in the anguish of terror con- 
jured up by her vivid imaginings of Jack as a homeless, penni- 
less wanderer. It was only when Eleanor’s strong arms were 
around her that she felt relief from the dreadful fears that be. 
sieged her soul. Curiously enough, when she dreamed of the 
absent one, it was as a happy little child she saw him. ‘“ What 
dreams may come” was a possibility that gave her sleeping 
hours more charm than the waking ones, for only then did the 
aching consciousness of her loss leave her, ‘and husband and son 
were given back to her. 

In the first bitterness of their grief Philip had been a great 

comfort to mother and daughter. It was the sweetest of con- 
solations for Eleanor to realize that whatever befell her, his 
heart shared and softened her sorrow. He had made strenuous 
efforts to obtain information concerning Jack, in the hope of 
inducing him to return. All his exertions were in vain. His 
voluntary departure had left as few traces behind it as any of 
the mysterious disappearances our newspapers are so fond of re- 
cording. 
A month after Jack’s departure Philip came one evening 
with a very melancholy face, and, throwing himself into a chair, 
said moodily: “ What a sarcastic truth it is that ‘everything comes 
to him who knows how to wait’! To-day Jack would have got 
his promotion. I have been offered the assistant cashiership of 
a new bank in Boston, in which some old friends of my father’s 
are the principal stockholders. It’s a splendid rise ‘for me, and 
would mean that Jack would step into the place I vacate if he 
had only waited.” 

His listeners sighed and for a moment did not think to con- 
gratulate him on his owrl good fortune, although the congratu- 
lations were only more hearty for their tardiness. In spite of 
the cordiality of her words, Eleanor felt that fortune, by turning 
her scale in Philip’s favor, had indeed been hard to her. Life 
without Jack was difficult, without Philip it was inconceivable. 
Her thought seemed to be her lover’s also, for Philip con- 
tinued: “My good luck seems more than luck now when I 
want, as far as I can, to take the place of a son to you, my 
dear Mrs. Marshall. My position will allow us to marry at 
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once, and will be amply sufficient to permit me to offer you an 
unpretentious but comfortable home. In any case, even had 
Jack remained at home, I could never have had the cruelty to 
ask Eleanor to live at any distance from her mother. It is per- 
haps better that circumstances should help our desire to stay 
together and give me Eleanor’s mother for mine as well.” 

Mrs. Marshall’s face quivered with emotion. She clasped his 
hand silently, and, when she had sufficiently recovered herself, 
said quietly: “I thank you, dear Philip, for your thoughtfulness, 
and I have no dread in giving Eleanor to you; but what you 
propose is impossible. Until my son returns I can never leave 
this house. Whatever day or hour he may come his home and 
his mother must be ready to receive him. When Eleanor goes 
to Boston with you I shall remain here. I am not yet too old 
to support myself by my own hands.” 

In an instant her daughter’s arms were around her. “And 
do you think, little mother, that I would leave you? No, Philip 
must go alone, and we will wait till Jack returns.” 

In vain the mother unselfishly urged her daughter to think 
first of her own happiness, and to remember that her duty now 
lay nearest to Philip. In vain Philip argued his plea for a joint 
household. Both mother and daughter stood firm. Mrs. Mar- 
shall would not leave her home till Jack returned, or until, at 
least, some communication had been established with him, and 
Eleanor absolutely declined to leave her mother alone, maintain- 
ing that it was the right and duty of her hands to earn bread 
for both. 

“What could you do, mother?” she insisted ; “teach school 
or take boarders?—the two alternatives of most women’s schemes 
of self-support. As for the second course, you would never 
make a success of it. As for the first, it would be too hard for 
you, even were you sure of getting an appointment or if I were 
permitted to resign in your favor. To be sure there are plenty 
of women book-keepers, stenographers, type-writers nowadays, 
but you were not educated with a view to the acquirement of 
those specialties, nor are you precisely the sort of woman who 
would be at home in the atmosphere of most offices. You are 
just a dear, sweet, gracious woman, wise and clever in a woman’s 
way, and in all things a treasure of a little mother.” 

So the argument ended, and in a few weeks Philip went 
alone to settle in his new home. For the two women left alone 
the glowing summer became enveloped in the drab atmosphere 
of their own thoughts. The most interesting figure to them was 
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the gray-coated postman, whose comings and goings brought con. 
tinually renewed hope and disappointment for the letter that 
never came, renewed life and courage for Eleanor with the long 
heart-pourings that came to her almost daily from Philip. In 
September she resumed her school-work. A gulf of time, deep. 
er and darker than many years, lay between the pause and the 
resumption of her teaching. She put forward all the force of 
her nature to bridge it over. In every fibre of her being she 
was grateful for the work that took her out of herself, her lone- 
liness and anxiety. There is truth in John Boyle O’Reilly’s say. 
ing, “A man’s strength is in his sympathies.” It is also true, 
as Eleanor began to discover in these first hard weeks, that 
happiness lies in the daily, helpful, rightful exercise of one's 
sympathies. With the passing of the months her interest in 
her pupils quickened, her influence became deeper, her capacity 
for usefulness enlarged. 

Several times during the year Philip spent a brief but happy 
day with her—a day that was welcomed and remembered by her, 
as the housed invalid welcomes and remembers the days of 
sunshine that break the monotony of many weeks of cloud and 
rain. With such chance bits of comfort, in constant and healthy 
occupation, with the friction of friendly intercourse amongst 
their small circle of acquaintances; above all, with the daily 
anointment of the oil of gladness in the loving converse of soul 
to soul, did time push onward, month upon month and year 
upon year, for mother and daughter. One revenge he had taken. 
He had torn the last gleam of youth from the face under the 
widow’s cap. Mrs. Marshall’s hair had become perfectly white, 
and innumerable faint lines were traced, almost imperceptibly, 
on brow and cheek. The patient sweetness of her smile re- 
mained, and about her face there was still a sort of delicate 
beauty from which only the bloom of youth and_ health had 
vanished. Always fragile and lacking in vitality, she had be- 
come frailer and more easily fatigued, while never suffering from 
any definite ailment. Eleanor’s loving care surrounded her 
mother with every possible attention, but, as the nearest 
and dearest is always the last to perceive the failing vigor, she 
did not realize how feeble was her mother’s hold on health. 
Eleanor herself gave little sign of the wearing effect of constant 
and monotonous labor. Almost five years had passed since 
Jack’s departure, and in all that time her teaching had been un- 
interrupted except by the winter’s brief holidays and_ the 
summer's long vacations. A week in the country or at the 
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seaside was the only out-of-town diversion they ever expe- 
rienced. Invariably Mrs. Marshall returned from these holiday 
trips in a state of feverish anxiety. Who could tell but the 
wanderer might be awaiting their return? The collapse from 
high-wrought nervousness to the inevitable disappointment drew 
so heavily on her scanty fund of vigot that the summer jaunt 
never proved the rejuvenation it promised. It was always after 
the reaction following such excitement that the two women 
realized most acutely the pause in their lives that had been un- 
broken since the summer day when Jack strode away from his 
home. Many women have known such a waiting, unpunctuated 
life, but not many have endured it with the quiet courage, the 
ready cheerfulness of these two. The bubbling joyousness that 
once characterized Eleanor had given place to a self-contained 
dignity. Her auburn hair no longer clustered in short curls 
about her. head, but was drawn back, as smoothly as its crisp- 
ness would permit, in a knot at her neck. Her complexion was 
paler, her expression more resolute. 

Among her friends opinions were divided as to whether 
Eleanor Marshall had lost her beauty entirely or was even 
handsomer than she had been as a young girl. Philip, with that 
unqualified frankness which a man adopts after marriage or after 
his engagement has been of such long standing that he feels it 
has given him most of the privileges of matrimony without any 
of its obligations, often told her that she was greatly changed. 
The first time he made this speech to her it was a knife in her 
heart. When he had gone: she took herself to task for the 
pain he had given her, and, in the woman’s way, adjusted her 
nature anew to the change in her lover’s. She could not deny 
that there was a change. It is true Philip still came to Burton 
whenever he had a day or two of leisure, but nowadays his 
talk was woven of threads of humor, chit-chat of the day, politi- 
cal and social gossip; it was no longer cloth-of-gold. His let- 
ters still came, but the weekly budget of news he sent now was 
very different from the daily rhapsodies Eleanor had once re- 
ceived. His devotion had become an amiable friendship—an un- 
ceremonious, agreeable comradeship. For a man or woman from 
love to, friendship is a much longer step than from friendship to 
love. Eleanor ignored this as she ignored many things, content- 
ing herself with the altered atmosphere of Philip’s affection as 
humbly and as sorrowfully as the disciples contented themselves 
with earth after Thabor. The question of marriage was mutually 
ignored. Several times Philip had impatiently broached it; but 
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as affairs still rested as at the first discussion, the same conclu- 
sion, greatly to his displeasure, was always reached. Jack’s 
name was seldom now mentioned before him, as it always aroused 
a sarcastic comment and an angry scowl. At first Mrs. Mar. 
shall tried to persuade Eleanor to yield to his entreaties and 
allow the marriage to take place, insisting on her own willing. 
ness and ability to remain in Burton alone; but Eleanor’s firm 
refusal finally caused the subject to drop. Occasionally the 
mother’s heart was agitated with fear for her daughter’s future. 
She too noticed the change in Philip, but as Eleanor seemed 
unconscious of it, she comforted herself with the hope that she 
was mistaken, and reminded herself of his constant kindness to 
both of them, his many proofs of devotion to Eleanor. All 
women are born hero-worshippers, demanding the right to give 
their whole intense admiration to the men belonging to them. 
Father, brother, lover, husband—each has frankincense offered 
before him. Women demand the god-like in their men, and 
if it does not exist, their belief in it lives to the end; and soa 
woman’s lack of logic saves her many a heart-pang. 

Suddenly Philip’s letters ceased entirely, and for a month 
Eleanor heard nothing from him. In spite of the generous ex- 
cuses she made for him, her uneasiness grew upon her. She 
lulled it to rest with the magic word “to-morrow,” and the firm 
belief that, unless she received news of his illness, her birthday 
would bring him, or at least his affectionate greetings, to her. 
It was a day that Philip nearly always spent in Burton, and 
Eleanor had come to look forward to it as the one day in the 
year that brought a return of his old devotion. 

The first of August dawned upon her twenty-seventh birth- 
day. She dressed herself with more than ordinary care, and ran 
lightly down the stairs and out to the veranda. For half an 
hour she walked up and down with quick, impatient steps. The 
few hours that would elapse before he came seemed intermina- 
ble. Well, there would be word of him in a few moments. For 
years, before she sat down to breakfast the morning of her birth- 
day, a huge box of white carnations, her favorite flower, was 
handed her. To-day—but it was not yet breakfast-time! In a 
quarter of an hour, or less, Mrs. Marshall’s feeble step sounded, 
and she approached her daughter with outstretched arms and 
congratulations, accompanying a little gift, too fervent to be 
audible. They went into breakfast almost immediately, but the 
florist, who had heretofore been entrusted by Philip with the 
secret of the carnations, had not yet sent her flowers. She 
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anathematized his stupid laziness as she poured the coffee and 
talked gaily to her mother. It was long since she had felt her- 
self in such a state of pleasant excitement. The postman’s ring 
sounded and she went to the door. An invitation, a bill, a 
trivial note from a chance acquaintance were all that he handed 
her. She felt relieved. Philip’s letter was always welcome, but 
doubly welcome would be: Philip himself. In two hours he 
would surely come. The first hour flew, the second dragged, 
the last minutes almost stood still altogether; but he had not 
come when the lagging moments had gone on their way at last. 
Till noon she still hoped, though a great dread had taken the 
place of her morning’s exuberance. To her mother she said 
nothing of her disappointment or her fears. The mother’s pain- 
ed eyes had noticed the absence of Philip’s gift and letter as well 
as the non-appearance of Philip himself, but she held her peace, still 
hopeful that what seemed ‘ill might be well, and upheld by the 
American mother’s belief in her daughter’s ability to manage her 
own affairs. The afternoon post brought Eleanor a Boston news- 
paper, addressed in a strange handwriting, containing a marked 
paragraph in the society news. Three times the girl read the para- 
graph before she grasped its meaning. It was an account of a fash- 
ionable wedding which had taken place on the 29th of July. The 
bride was Miss Harriet Porter, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter, and only child, of a representative and very wealthy 
Bostonian. The groom was Mr. Philip Osborne, a gentleman 
well known and well liked for his cleverness, his varied culture, 
and his many sterling personal qualities. 

The paper fell from Eleanor’s hands, and for a few seconds 
everything swam before her eyes. Only one thought framed 
itself in her mind, which she repeated over and over. “ The 
29th! And my last thought that night was ‘in two days I shall 
see him again!” 

Then her eyes fell on the paper again and a sudden sense of 
shame overcame her for herself and for him—for herself, that 
she should have loved a man whose heart was another’s—yes, 
she remembered now that months ago he had spoken to her, 
somewhat hesitatingly, “of a Boston friend, a Miss Porter, who 
reminded him much of Eleanor except that she had not so 
much sweetness but more fascination.” Yes, those were his very 
words, the man for whom she felt now such a burning shame in 
her keen sense of his unworthiness. “Faithis the soul of love,” 
she told herself proudly, as her soul rose within her and branded 
him traitor and coward. Could he not have asked honorably 
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for a dismissal from the chains that galled him? Did he not 
realize that her keenest wish was for his happiness? No, she 
discerned at last, his temperament was too dissimilar, of a tex- 
ture too light, to let him comprehend any of the depths of her 
nature. Not yet did she thank God for her release, but the 
blow that crushed her happiness brought her grace to dissever 
the real from the unreal—Philip Osborne the actual man from 
Philip Osborne her idealized hero. 

Mechanically she picked up the paper and went upstairs to 
her mother’s room. Mrs. Marshall was taking her afternoon nap, 
and looked so peaceful and so fragile as she slept that Eleanor 
reconsidered her decision. Why give her mother this additional 
grief? Why need she know anything of Philip’s defection, at 
least for a while, till the wound was less raw? ~ With Eleanor to 
resolve was to do. She softly left her mother’s room, and going to 
her own, locked the door and prepared fo spend an hour in kindling 
a fire in her grate for which the Boston paper furnished the first 
fuel. Then she brought out the packets of Philip’s letters which 
were neatly stowed away in her desk. She resisted the impulse 
to read these chronicles of a dead love, principally because she 
could not get rid of the horror that possessed her at the thought 
of having received love-letters from the man who was now an- 
other woman’s husband. One by one she threw the letters 
into the blaze and watched them burn into cinders. The charred 
ashes in her grate represented to her the promise and the fail- 
ure of her life, the incineration of all her past ‘memories and 
hopes and desires, the resolution to live henceforth in to-day, 
and for to-day only. One smiles as one chronicles such a re- 
solve; for, if we all lived up to it, what saints and what sages 
we would be! 


IV. 


One afternoon in early September a gentleman of thirty or 
thereabout, tall and rather distinguished-looking, rang Mrs. 
Marshall’s door-bell. A trim little maid responded to his ring 
and answered his query as to whether Mrs. Marshall still lived 
there in the affirmative. In response to his further inquiry if 
the ladies were at home, she said: ‘ Miss Eleanor won't be 
home for an hour yet, and Mrs. Marshall is just recovering from 
a severe cold and is not able to see visitors.” 

“That is very unfortunate,” said the gentleman; “I am par- 
ticularly desirous of seeing Mrs. Marshall to-day. Will you give 
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her my card, and ask if she will allow me to wait till Miss 
Marshall comes in if she is unable to see me herself?” 

The little maid ushered him into the drawing-room. He 
looked curiously about him. How familiar and yet how strange 
everything seemed! Furniture and carpet were a little more 
worn and faded, and new rugs and draperies, inexpensive but bright 
and fresh-looking, hid the old defects. Everything in the room 
still showed the deft touch of fastidious women’s fingers. Charles 
Otto smiled as he looked about him. He forgot that six years 
had passed since the last time he had sat waiting for Eleanor 
in this room. Then, as now, he felt that the room was filled 
with the aroma of her presence. Then—but he shrugged his 
shoulders and sighed. ‘Why should a man be perpetually re- 
living the hour of pain he has tried for years to forget?” he 
asked himself for the hundredth time, and endeavored to con- 
centrate his thoughts entirely upon the present. The sound of 
a feeble step descending the stairs came to his assistance. In a 
moment Mrs. Marshall appeared in the door-way. Mr. Otto 
rose to his feet, but for an instant neither spoke. Then the 
simultaneous exclamation came from each: “Mrs. Marshall!” 
“Charles Otto!” and they cordially shook hands. 

“It is very good of you to see me. I was told that you have 
been indisposed, and, I fear, you are not yet quite well. You 
are paler and thinner, I think, than when I saw you last.” 

“And older and graver, you may add, Charlie. I have no 
hesitation in acknowledging, even to myself, how terribly I have 
aged in the last five years.” 

“My dear Mrs. Marshall, are you going to compel me to en- 
force the various truths upon you which you used to scorn as 
compliments?” was the gentleman’s gallant response, while his 
thoughts echoed the truth of her words. She had, indeed, grown 
very old and feeble. He felt genuinely concerned as he looked 
at her. 

“You have said nothing of the change you must notice in 
me,” he continued. “Six years of knocking about the world 
alter a fellow more than a dozen years of quiet home-life. The 
circumstances under which I left home, as you are aware, took 
a good deal of the zest of life away from me, and I have been 
under the further disadvantage of having my ambition bound and 
disabled by the weight of my pockets. When love is taken out 
of a man’s life and an inherited fortune put in, there’s not much 
incentive to exertion left him. But I have no right to complain 
of my lot. Life has run pretty smoothly for me, and I have tried 
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to make the most, in my own way, of the days as they drift. Be- 
sides, suffering is the key to many interests and many sympa- 
thies that, otherwise, are never unlocked to us. How is Elea- 
nor?” he ended abruptly. 

“She is always in perfect health, and her vigor is like her 
temper, unalterably even. She never spends an idle moment, 
and her interest in her teaching never flags. Nevertheless, it is 
a constant grief to me that her life should be spent in such a 
treadmill. Are there many such daughters as Eleanor, do you 
think?” 

There was a moment’s pause before the listener said ear- 
nestly: “You know what I thought of Eleanor, Mrs. Marshall, 
.and I assure you my feeling will never change. Is she 
happy?” 

“She is always cheerful. Happy? Scarcely. You know that 
circumstances have postponed her marriage indefinitely, and that 
our anxiety about Jack has never lessened. Since he left us, 
five years ago, we have heard nothing. We do not know 
whether he is living or dead.” 

Her voice and her face were shadowed by the pathos that 
always fell upon them when she spoke of her son. Mr. Otto 
rose impetuously and, taking her hand in his, gave it a sympa- 
thetic pressure. ‘Mrs. Marshall,” said he, “I was, as you know, 
Jack’s best friend, and I have always, since I heard of his unfor- 
tunate departure from home, reproached myself with my ab- 
sence from Burton at that time. I felt that I might have done 
something to prevent so mistaken a step, though I am proba- 
bly exaggerating the extent of my influence over him in so 
thinking. At any rate, for this reason and many others, I am 
more pleased than I can say to be the bearer of news to you of 
Jack.” 

Her face grew deadly pale and her whole body trembled as 
if in an ague. Her eyes, glittering with excitement, were fas- 
tened upon his face as if her whole soul were merged in his 
words. 

“It is good news,” he continued. “ Jack is well and, at last, 
on the road to fortune. In all probability he will soon be with 
you again. I ran across him on Broadway the other day, and 
we had dinner together and a fine talk over old times, and, of 
course, we unwound our adventures since for each other’s bene- 
fit. I’m not going to spoil Jack’s story by telling you everything 
he told me. I'll leave the details to him, and give you the sum- 
mary that things have not been altogether rose-colored for him 
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since the day he set out to make himself ‘master of his fate.’ 
Life was a hard battle, with sickness and accident and false friends 
all leagued against him. More-than once, he said, he was on 
the point of throwing up the fight and acknowledging himself a 
failure. But the misery of having accomplished nothing to prove 
his affection for you, helped him, he says, to stick it out. ‘Jack’s 
pluck’ was an adage at school, you know. Well, the long and 
the short of it is, that failure after failure, unsuccessful ranching, 
unsuccessful mining, unsuccessful everything, in one part of the 
world after another, finally ended in a stroke ‘of luck, I have 
forgotten just how and where, and Jack found himself in New 
York with the chance of a lifetime before him in the unexpected 
opportunity of buying a tract of land near Yonkers. It was a 
wonderful bargain and he is now at the head of a land company 
there. I tried to persuade him to come on to Burton with me, 
but he did not dare run the risk of leaving his affairs in an un- 
settled condition. A land boom, you know, is of too cyclonic a 
nature to be dallied with. In a few months he expects that the 
entire tract, which has been cut up into building lots, of course, 
will be sold out, and that ‘his share of the profits will be a cool 
hundred thousand. He absolutely declined either to come or 
write till his success had become a surety. He is working night 
and day, and living in a state of the wildest excitement, at the 
prospect of making a little fortune for his mother. It is beauti- 
ful to hear him speak of you and Eleanor, although I told him 
it was difficult to reconcile his behavior with his affection. But 
he seems to have a logic of his own and to live accordingly.” 

It was not in response to these last sentences that Mrs. 
Marshall murmured a fervent “Thank God!” Indeed she 
scarcely heard his last words. The sense of relief she experienced 
was so intense that she felt as if her whole being had gone 
through a series of Delsartean relaxations. She sat perfectly 
quiescent for a while, realizing, bit by bit, the good news she 
had heard. When she looked up her eyes were suffused with 
tears. “How am I to thank you, Charlie, for the happiness you 
have given me?” she asked tremulously. 

“Dear Mrs. Marshall, am I not the one to be grateful for the 
happiness I have had in bringing good news to you? But I 
am not going to inflict any more of my company upon you just 
now. You need a good rest after the excitement of this talk. I 
am craving a sight of Eleanor, but I sha’n’t remain to-day, if I 
May come again soon.” 

A gracious invitation to come at any time was extended and 
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accepted, and then, after a warm hand-shake, Mr. Otto departed. 
Biting the end of his cigar reflectively, he strolled leisurely home- 
ward, his thoughts still in the widow’s little drawing-room. He 
passed a telegraph office and stood irresolute for a moment; 
then, with a muttered, “ By Jove! I think I will,” entered, and, 
calling for a blank, wrote a message. He read it over, hesitated 
for a few seconds, and finally tore it across and left the office. 
He had concluded to write to Jack Marshall instead of sending 
him the abrupt message that, if he wished to see his mother 
alive, he must come at once. Charles Otto was a very thought- 
ful man, and it seemed to him a wanton cruelty to needlessly 
alarm the son whose work was already a sufficient drain on his 
health, and whose misfortunes made amends for his youthful 
thoughtlessness. A letter would explain all so much more clear- 
ly and satisfactorily. Cause for alarm there certainly was. The 
change in Mrs. Marshall’s appearance was not to be accounted 
for on the plea of time or anxiety alone. Her health must be 
in a very precarious condition. He would write to Jack imme. 
diately. Now, immediately is a very elastic word, and Charles 
Otto’s good intentions did not succeed in getting themselves 
carried into effect before the evening of the next day. 

One letter, however, had been written to Jack at once. As 
soon as Mrs. Marshall and Eleanor had had a long and happy 
talk over their visitor and his wonderful news, the mother sat 
down to write to her boy. Hour after hour she wrote, pouring 
out all the tenderness of her soul, all the repressed love of five 
long years, upon the wanderer. At last her pen paused in its 
nervous course and she folded the letter, remembering with a 
pang that she had forgotten to ask Charles Otto for her son’s 
address. But he would come in a day or two, so it did not 
matter. She could well afford to be patient for days when she 
had learned to be patient for years. 

When she had finished writing she felt completely exhausted 
in every nerve and fibre. Eleanor’s strong arms undressed her 
and put her tenderly to bed. Anxiety for her mother’s health 
had begun to prey on Eleanor lately. Day and night it was a 
weight at her heart, vague and ominous. Although it seemed to 
her she had grown familiar with the book of sorrow, she found 
it difficult to con this new lesson—the cruelty of illness when 
poverty is bound to it. To count one’s scanty earnings for 
every-day necessaries when the beloved of one’s heart is in need 
of every luxury, is indeed to feel the curse and not the blessed- 
ness of poverty. 
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To-night Mrs. Marshall was strangely restless. Eleanor held 
her in her arms, the magnetism of her touch controlling the 
quivering nerves and soothing them to sleep. Before she slept 
she said, in the reflective tone of one who is solving a difficult 
problem: “ Eleanor, what a different thing it is—a daughter’s 
love and a son’s. Jack was a good boy always, and never gave 
me a moment’s trouble till he went out into the world—to win 
a fortune for me, while you stayed at home and gave me your 
life. That’s the difference—he loved me and you lived for me. 
But, please God, it will all come right in the end, and you will 
be a happy wife yet.” 

The mother closed her eyes and soon fell asleep without no- 
ticing the involuntary shiver that ran through her daughter’s 
frame at her last words. Her sleep was not of long duration. 
About five the next morning Eleanor was awakened by her 
mother’s coughing, and fearing she had taken a fresh cold rose 
at once and prepared the simple cough-mixture which was con- 
sidered an infallible remedy by mother and daughter. When 
she went to her, Eleanor was appalled at the change in her 
mother. She was in a raging fever, coughed incessantly, and 
breathed with such difficulty that Eleanor feared she would 
suffocate before her eyes. Her faith in the home-made cough- 
mixture failed Eleanor at this crisis. She rushed for the little 
servant, and, shaking her out of her heavy slumbers, despatched 
her for the doctor, who came in a very short time, pronounced 
the patient suffering from a severe attack of bronchitis, and was 
grave and non-committal over her condition. After leaving a 
prescription and giving Eleanor, who was utterly unversed in 
the duties of a trained nurse, minute directions in regard to the 
giving of the medicine and general care of the patient, he de- 
parted, promising to call again in a few hours. For the next 
two days his visits were frequent and regular, but he gave 
Eleanor no encouragement. During the greater. part of the 
time Mrs. Marshall was quite unconscious. On the morning of 
the second day, during one of the doctor’s visits, Mr. Otto called 
and for a brief moment held Eleanor’s hand in his. She was 
preoccupied and worn after a sleepless night, and the constant 
agony of anxiety she had been enduring for the past two days. 
But as Charles Otto took her hand he felt all his old-time love 
and admiration for her coursing through him in a more over- 
whelming current. She was genuinely glad to see him and 
greeted him with all possible friendliness) He was deeply 
grieved to hear of Mrs. Marshall’s illness and announced that 
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he would telegraph at once to Jack, inwardly regretting the un- 
lucky impulse that had prevented his doing so two days before. 

In the evening the doctor confirmed the dreadful fear that 
had from the beginning hung over her. He told her, with much 
genuine sympathy in his voice, that her mother might live til] 
morning and might even live through the next day. Beyond 
that he could give her no hope. 

“Stunned by the blow,” is a phrase we use carelessly, un- 
thinking what a merciful compensation of nature it conveys; for 
if the moments when we realize with full intensity the tragic 
element of life were very frequent, the keenness of the agony 
would be more than our human frames could bear. So Eleanor 
lived through the night watching the flame of life in her mother 
grow fainter and weaker with every hour. -Her thoughts strug. 
gled to free themselves from the weight that pressed them 
down. Over and over again her passionate prayers broke from 
her lips, until the whole room seemed athrob with the intensity 
of her petitions. At last the morning came, and the cruel sun- 
light broke through the windows and gleamed mockingly upon 
the agony within. 

Suddenly, as Eleanor bent over her, Mrs. Marshall opened her 
eyes and listened intently. “Don’t you hear his step?” she 
whispered. “Go and bring him to me!” 

Her manner was authoritative. Eleanor, bewildered but 
afraid of agitating her, went down the stairs and opened the 
door. As she looked out she caught sight of the figure of a 
man coming towards the house. He looked worn and anxious 
and prematurely aged, but in his walk there was the indescriba- 
ble something that marks the man who has won success from 
fortune. Eleanor trembled in every limb. There was no power 
in her to come forward and meet the stranger, but she made 
no resistance when he sprang wildly towards her and took her 
in his arms. There was much love and pity in her heart, but 
no exultation that Jack had at last returned. 

Together they entered the sick-room. The mother was again 
lying with closed eyes in the stupor of unconsciousness. Not 
quicker nor slower beat the flicker of life in her when Jack 
stooped over her and his tears fell upon her face. 


MARIE LOUISE SANDROCK. 
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WHY I BECAME A CATHOLIC. 


I was born and educated in an atmosphere of Protestantism, 
but without any fixed or definite beliefs. My friends and asso- 
ciates were Protestants, and I had few if any acquaintances 
among Catholics. Correct principles of honor and morality were 
instilled into my mind in my early training, but it was years 
after I attained to manhood before the necessity for any dis- 
tinct religious beliefs first impressed me. 

While I was not imbued with any bitter prejudices, yet all 
my impressions went strongly against the Catholic Church, for 
I had accepted without examination the common Protestant ob- 
jections to its dogmas and policies, though the beauty and dig- 
nity of its ritual and ceremonials excited my admiration. 

The importance of seriously examining the subject of religion 
candidly and impartially occurred to me from time to time, un- 
til finally I determined to investigate the whole subject with all 
the candor and earnestness that I possessed. 

I had been trained as a lawyer to analytical and logical 
methods of thought and investigation, and I proposed to use these 
methods in this as I would in the examination of any other sub- 
ject, rejecting all prejudices and preconceived impressions, and re- 
solved to follow with all possible fidelity the logic of my inquiry. 

I believed in the existence of God in a general way, but the 
evidences of his existence were not clear or distinct to my 
mind. I remember that Paley’s works on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity and his Natural Theology were disappointing to me, and | 
instead of proving the case rather threw a shadow of uncertainty 
about it. The theory of design in nature proved clearly enough 
that there is some all-pervading intelligence presiding over and 
governing matter, but it did not prove to my mind that there 
is a personal God with moral attributes. I could not see the 
reflection of such a God in the face of the physical world. 
Finally I set myself to the task of solving the problem in my 
own way, and I now purpose to reproduce faithfully my methods 
and process of reasoning. 

These questions presented themselves at the outset: Is there 
a God? Has man a soul? Was there a divine revelation? 
Was there an Incarnation? Without a moral law coming from 
a supreme being, what is the value of the quality that we term 
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morality? Is the divine truth one and indivisible? Who holds 
it, and who is authorized to teach it? In a word, is there a 
visible true church established by Almighty God, or are there 
hundreds of true churches all divinely commissioned and each 
proclaiming a different creed? 

It is idle to suppose that these things can be accepted on 
faith alone; for those who earnestly and honestly ask these 
questions a rational and satisfactory answer must be given. | 
did not demand or expect that exact quality of reasoning that 
produces mathematical certainty or demonstration, but another 
philosophical method that would bring, if possible, certitude to 
the mind of the reasonableness of the scheme that was to be 
accepted; such a degree of probability as would form the basis 
of action in the most important temporal concerns. 

I began with the inquiry: “Is there such a force or quality 
or essence in our nature as a conscience, and has the thing that 
all men call morality a positive and an actual existence.” These 
two ideas blended themselves very closely together in my mind. 

No man denies to himself the essential quality or attribute 
of his nature that impels him to moral action. Sceptics and re. 
ligionists alike speak of morality and conscience. How did these 
things come into existence? Did man create a conscience for 
himself, or did it come by evolution? Why did he create it, 
or why did generations of men evolve it? 

Why should man have created out of his imagination a con- 
science to torture him for many of his actions which are purely 
natural in themselves, and for his most secret thoughts. And 
having felt its sting, why should he persist in retaining it? If 
he created it, why does he not annihilate it. If it is simply an 
idea he should have the intelligence to perceive that it is with- 
out real force, and should emancipate himself from this artificial 
and self-imposed bondage. I could not deny or ignore the ex- 
istence of my conscience as a distinct part of myself. Nor 
could I deny the existence of morality. The question was, To 
what source do they owe their origin, and upon what authority 
do the laws of morality repose for their sanction ? 

These questions came at once into view: What is life in its 
entire fulness? what is its end? and has it any fixed and positive 
value? Suppose that it extends no further than death and ends in 
oblivion, is it worth having? The answer is clear and undeniable 
that to some it is sweet, to many it is bitter, to some it is 
bright and beautiful, and to others it is a sorrowfyl and heavy 
burden. It would follow that to many it has a real value, and 
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to many it has no value at all. And this would depend not up- 
on the conduct but upon the environment of each individual. And 
for each individual there would be a different answer. But to a 
serious and honest mind resolutely bent upon a reasonable solution 
of the problem these answers are unworthy of acceptance. Life 
should be worth living to all men, and its ultimate goal should 
be within the reach of all men. But if it begins and ends in this 
world, and there is no accountability hereafter, what meaning can 
there be in such terms as virtue, honesty, morality, right, and 
wrong. If these qualities have any positive existence, there must 
be a moral law defining right moral action, intrinsically capable 
of enforcement, and which meri motu imposes itself as a force 
upon the conscience. If there can be sin and impurity of 
thought it is obvious that this moral law must be self-enforcing. 

Can such a moral order have been created and these laws 
prescribed by society, upon a sociological theory that shuts out 
of view at once everything but the life of this world? And can 
it be possible that obedience to laws thus enacted constitutes the 
ultimate object and end of life? 

Is the true aim of life the happiness of the individual? If 
so, then I know that all the moral philosophies ever formulated 
by the human mind are utterly incapable of making men happy. 
Excluding from the problem all idea of an existence in a future 
state, it must be evident to the commonest understanding that 
this life has no positive value; that happiness is attainable by 
many, and unattainable by others without any fault of their own, 
and finally that success and failure, prosperity and adversity, are 
distributed without the slightest reference to the private morality 
of the individual. 

The thought presented itself to my mind with great dis- 
tinctness and force that there must be a broader and higher 
view of life, and qa solution that would place its aim and end 
within the reach of all men. 

There is a generally accepted belief that happiness of some 
sort is the chief object of life, and we are to struggle for that 
happiness by conforming our conduct to certain lines of action 
defined by the laws of morality. From these premises it should 
follow that conformity to these rules of conduct would result 
in the happiness of the individual, but such is not the 
case so far as this present life is concerned. On the con- 
trary, if this world alone is considered, the violation of some 
of the laws of morality, in the estimation of many, contribute to 
the enjoyment of life. Again, all men speak familiarly of the 
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duties and obligations of life. But the question then arose, 
What power created these obligations and defined these duties? 

Have the laws of morality only a human origin? Have they 
been enacted by one set of men calling themselves virtuous, 
and imposed upon other men who enjoy life more keenly by 
not being virtuous? If so, it is quite clear that the moral code 
is purely conventional, and without any positive moral qualities 
whatever, and that morality thus resolves itself into the science 
of government. Or, in other words, everything becomes a pure. 
ly human conception of the particular lines of conduct which are 
supposed to contribute most largely to the well-being of society. 
But this brings into view only the horizon of this life. 

The impossibility of imagining a moral law without a moral 
law-maker, the singularity of the notion that one set of men 
can make a law of moral conduct binding on the conscience of all 
men, and that there can be no higher source for the laws of mor- 
ality, forces the mind logically to the acceptance of one or the 
other of two alternatives. We must reject absolutely the idea 
that there is such a thing as a moral law possessing positive 
and fixed qualities, or we must believe that there is a superna- 
tural law-maker, or, in a word, that there is a personal God. 
There is no via media. 

I could not accept the first of these alternatives, and the 
whole inquiry resolved itself into the question of the reason- 
ableness of the existence of a divine moral law. The existence 
of a moral nature, a conscience, and a soul bound to accounta- 
bility to some superior power involved the idea necessarily of a 
divine law. A law must be prescribed by a superior power and 
must be capable of enforcement. Without these essentials it 
may be some sort of a precept, but it cannot be a law. 

I perceived a marvellously wonderful and complex physical 
world, presided over and governed by physical laws having no 
human origin. And when I accepted the belief that there is a 
moral life and a moral order, the conclusion followed irresistibly 
that this was presided over by moral laws, having their source 
in a supreme moral being, who must be the perfection of all 
truth and morality. And, moreover, as his laws are the perfec- 
tion of all laws, and involve every essential quality in the adap- 
tation of means to ends, and as there can be no obedience to 
an unknown law, the conclusion became inevitable that this di- 
vine law has been revealed. 

I reflected that none of the various religions proceed on the 
theory of a special and direct divine revelation to each individual 
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soul. On the contrary, they all insist upon the widely differ- 
ent theory of a general revelation entrusted to human agencies 
for its dissemination and perpetuation. This opened the ques- 
tions, When was it revealed and to whom was it confided ? 

I did not closely examine the claims of Judaism, Mohamme- 
danism, or: any of the various forms of paganism, as the en- 
lightened world is rapidly rejecting all of these, and limiting its 
inquiry to the truth of Christianity. And thus at once the 
claims of Protestantism and Catholicity came into view, and the 
whole question was narrowed to the inquiry in respect to which 
one of these two great divisions of Christians holds the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. 

I perceived that there are fundamental differences in the 
theory and principles upon which each rested. They are not in 
harmonious relations, but essentially antagonistic. Protestantism 
charges the Catholic Church with teaching false and superstitious 
doctrines. While the latter declares that no body of Protestants 
accepts the whole truth. To my mind the proposition is unde- 
niable, or self-evident, that the divine truth is one and indivisi- 
ble, and can make no compromise with error. So the whole 
question came at once to the issue between Catholicity and 
Protestantism. 

One stands for the theory of individual and private judgment, 
the other for church authority. One asserts the proposition that 
each individual is to construe the Bible for himself, and select 
or formulate his own creed; the other declares that when Al- 
mighty God revealed his law he entrusted it to his church with 
the authority to teach and interpret it. One regards the entire 
aggregation of all the various Christian bodies as constituting 
the Church of God. The other claims for itself the prerogative 
of divine authority, and in its unity of doctrine and creed that 
it is the visible Church of Almighty God. Protestantism declares 
that the Bible is the only true guide, and from its pages each 
individual is to work out his creed. In a word, this logically 
and necessarily implées that he can construe these laws correctly, 
and formulate a creed which will hold the truth and exclude all 
errors. 

I set myself to the task of analyzing this fundamental charac- 
teristic of Protestantism. It seemed at the first view, and upon 
careful consideration, out of harmony—indeed, at variance with 
every theory of human laws and government. 

The entire conception of the human mind attributes to a 
government of law and order these essential and fundamental 
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attributes; it must be one and undivided, its policies must be 
harmonious, it should assert supreme authority, it should con. 
strue its own laws, and aim at absolute exactness and ‘uniform. 
ity in their interpretation. Moreover, it must provide for the 
perpetuity of its own existence by regular and orderly succes. 
sion. 

In the entire experience of mankind I could perceive noth. 
ing which furnishes a parallel, an analogy, or a sanction for the 
Protestant conception of the administration of the laws of God 
and the moral order of the universe. The operation of its fun. 
damental principle has produced the greatest variety of creeds, 
and a multiplicity of churches. It is the principle of the indef. 
nite divisibility of the truth. 

Logically, according to the Protestant principle, there is no 
reason why each individual should not have his own peculiar 
creed, differing in some of its shadings from all other creeds. 
There could then be no organizations in the sense of visible 
spiritual communions. The idea of the certainty, as well as the 
value, of the unity of the truth is at once lost, unless this Pro- 
testant answer is accepted, that while the different Protestant 
denominations differ in many particulars, yet they all concur in 
what it terms the essential truths of Christianity. What are the 
essentials ? And what authority is to give the answer? The au- 
thority should be infallible to warrant the soundness of the 
judgment pronounced. But no Protestant church claims infalli- 
bility. And all together they cannot possess a power which no 
single one of them possesses. 

I perceived that the different Protestant communions do not, 
in fact, concur in what constitute the essentials. There is no- 
where to be found an authoritative declaration concurred in by 
the entire body of Protestants, and against which there is no 
dissent, defining a creed which contains the truths essential to be 
believed, and an enumeration of the truths not necessary to be 
believed. If Protestantism could secure unification upon a 
creed defining the essential truths, there woald then be present- 
ed the question whether this unified Protestantism or Catholicity 
represented the true church. But all the efforts of Protestantism 
in this direction have failed. 

In this multiplicity of creeds how was I to decide? I per- 
ceived that Protestantism did not logically have its origin in 
the Reformation. It was simply a new expression of dissent 
from the Catholic Church, which had existed in various phases 
from the earliest days. Arianism, for example, was not as ex- 
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tensive as Protestantism, though it was a wide-spread and for- 
midable dissent from the doctrine of the co-equality of the Father 
‘and the Son. And hundreds of other dissents and protests ap- 
peared from time to time. Protestantism was of larger dimen- 
sions and spread more rapidly than any of its predecessors, but 
it does not differ from them in its essential principle of the 
right of private judgment and in its rejection of church au- 
thority. 

The question presented to my mind at this point was, why 
the church established by Almighty God needed reforming? And 
the answer that Protestantism gave was that errors had crept 
into its doctrines and teachings. But I could not perceive how 
errors could find their way into the teachings of a divinely es- 
tablished church. Was it divinely established originally, with au- 
thority from Almighty God to teach his law? Did the apostles 
have this authority, and what of the commission of their imme- 
diate successors ? 

Catholics and Protestants alike agree that Almighty God re- 
vealed his laws, commanded his apostles to teach all nations, 
and made the covenant that he would be with them to the con- 
summation of the world. This presented two distinct conclusions: 
first, that this Divine Institution, thus created, was to live as 
long as the world; and second, as it held the Divine commission 
to teach the law of God, it must teach infallibly the truth to 
the end of time. In these two essentials lay its whole value to 
humanity. It was to exist, not for one generation but for all 
generations, and it was to be infallibly true, not for one genera- 
tion but for all generations. 

If it really ended in collapse and failure at the Reformation, 
then I could not believe in its divine creation, because I could 
not reconcile these two events. It was simply impossible for me 
to comprehend the idea that the work of Almighty God could 
be reconstructed and reformed except by a new revelation. 

The apostles were divinely inspired, and the church, as it 
existed in the days of the apostles, must have been a visible 
church; in a word, a distinct and visible organization, with divine 
authority to teach the truth. It was as incomprehensible that 
this authority should be withdrawn as that this church should 
cease to exist. If it taught errors, and so became corrupt, so 
that it forfeited its commission, then indeed the Christian reli- 
gion must have come to an end. 

The logic of Protestantism is self-destructive. If true, it de- 
stroys utterly the claims of Catholicity to be a true religion; but 
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unfortunately it fails at the same time to establish the authority 
or to prove the claims of Protestantism. 

The inquiry narrowed itself to the alternative of accepting 
the Catholic Church as the true church of Almighty God. To 
my mind it was this or nothing—Catholicity or Agnosticism. | 
reflected that the whole subject of religion should require the 
same methods of reasoning, combined with the same quality of 
faith, that are applied to the important temporal concerns of 
life. When forced to come to some conclusion, we act upon.the 
best evidence attainable, and mixed with our reason there is a 
certain element of faith. We never stop and refuse to act, where 
action is demanded or is important, because we cannot have 
mathematical demonstration. Using these methods I began the 
inquiry into the doctrines and faith of the Catholic Church. 

I should not omit to state in this connection that the con- 
trolling idea with me was, that the only logical mode of inquiry 
has first to decide whether Almighty God had established a visi- 
ble church, and then endeavor to accept its teachings on faith, 
instead of taking the opposite course of making out a creed to 
suit my private judgment and then selecting a church to fit 
my creed. Intellectually I was convinced of the divine authority 
of the Catholic Church long before I had the faith to accept its 
doctrines. In all that preceded this point I had used my rea- 
son, and upon the theory of the strongest probabilities and the 
best and highest attainable evidence I believed that there is 
a personal God, a revealed religion, a visible church invested 
with divine authority, and from these premises the conclusion 
was irresistible that the Catholic Church is the visible church 
of Almighty God. 

It was now apparent that faith in things that I could not 
fully comprehend must enter largely into the work of finishing 
the task. 

My reason had convinced me that there was a divine revela- 
tion, and my faith must accept the mysteries of this revelation 
as true. Upon investigation I perceived that many of the ob- 
jections to the doctrines of the Catholic Church rested upon 
misconceptions in respect to their true character. And I also 
perceived that some of its dogmas were incomprehensible, and 
apparently contradicted by our senses; for example, the doctrine 
of the Holy Eucharist. 

But here again I reflected that the whole Christian scheme 
of salvation, as understood by Protestants as well as Catholics, 
rests largely upon miracles, and. accordingly makes great demands 
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upon our faith. Protestants and Catholics alike agree in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, and believe in the divinity of our 
Lord, and yet this belief is contrary to the experience of the 
human race, is truly miraculous, and must be accepted by faith 
alone. 

I recognized a striking analogy between the doctrine of the 
Real Presence in the Holy, Eucharist and the divinity of our 
Lord. And the idea impressed me with overwhelming force that 
every Protestant argument against the Catholic dogma of the 
Real Presence could be logically and consistently urged against 
the divinity of our Lord.. According to the evidence of the 
human senses, our Lord was a man made of the same flesh and 
blood as other men; eating, sleeping, getting weary and resting 
as other men, born of a human mother. He claimed to be God, 
and to be co-equal with Almighty God himself. Wrapped up in 
all the seeming and appearance of a man, there was the Real 
Presence of God. 

All the apparent evidences of the senses, the entire expe- 
rience of the world, were to weigh nothing in the scale, and 
Protestantism demanded that I should believe that this man was 
a God. And yet the same authority demanded that I should 
follow implicitly the apparent evidence of my senses, and for that 
reason reject the Real Presence in the Holy Eucharist. To all 
the senses it seems to be bread, and therefore it is only bread. 
Our Lord was to the human senses, and according to the ex- 
perience of mankind, only a man; and yet these evidences and 
tests were to be discarded, and this most extraordinary and won- 
derful of miracles accepted on faith alone, as above and beyond 
these human senses and this human experience. 

Nothing, absolutely nothing, in the whole scheme of Christi- 
anity requires a more implicit faith than the story of the Incar- 
nation. After this it is idle to argue that the Catholic doctrine 
of the Holy Eucharist must be rejected on the ground that it 
is apparently contradicted by our senses. As for that matter, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, of the Real Presence, of the Incarna- 
tion, and of the Atonement of our Lord are incomprehensible 
intellectually. Philosophically and accurately considered they 
are not positively contradicted by our senses, but they are 
beyond the senses, and they all fall within the same cate- 
gory. The evidences of each are the same, and rest upon the 
word of God and the testimony of the church. The same wit- 
ness that proclaimed the Incarnation and the Blessed Trinity, 
declared the doctrine of the Real Presence in the Holy Euchar- 
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ist. If, therefore, the objection of incomprehensibility can be 
urged successfully against one of them, it must prevail logically 
against all of them. 

To my mind the conclusion became clear that revealed truth 
must be one and indivisible, and therefore the impossibility of 
accepting part and rejecting any other part of this truth. 

The dominating logic that pressed me to the final accep. 
tance of the Catholic faith was the profound conviction that 
there must be a visible church as an essential part of Christianity, 
that the Catholic Church was established by Almighty God 
with infallible authority to teach the divine truth, and that an 
institution thus established and commissioned could not teach a 


false doctrine. 
FRANK JOHNSTON. 


Jackson, Miss. 





LEO XIII. 


TWIN burdens of imprisonment and years 
Upon his trembling form have left their trace ; 
The foe’s sharp malice in his saintly face 
Has cut deep sluices for his bitter tears ; 
Dethroned and captive, bent with anxious fears, 
His foes would crush him with one last disgrace, 
The Kingdom’s Keys with pilgrim’s staff replace, 
And stone the weeping fugitive with jeers. 
Then they with fleets and myriads of swords 
(Such is their thought) would suffer no return. 
One weak, old man against these ruthless hordes! 
Lo! through the night old Moscow’s ruins burn, 
Canossa’s tower a refuge still affords, 
And tear-dimmed eyes Lepanto’s decks discern. 


FRANCIS LAVELLE. 
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THE THIRD ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


THE proverb which assures us that “the unexpected always 
happens” has, happily, not been borne out in the appointment 
of a new Archbishop of Westminster. In this instance it is the 
event which was most generally anticipated that has actually 
come to pass. For many years, and at a time when the late 
Cardinal Manning’s hold upon life showed least signs of relaxing, 
the then Bishop of Salford was regarded by almost universal 
consent as the heir presumptive to the archiepiscopal throne; 
and though, when at length the melancholy moment arrived for 
filling up the vacancy, the claims of more than one perfectly eli- 
gible candidate were put forward, there was never at any time 
any very real doubt as to the one upon whom the choice would ul- 
timately fall. Certainly at the present moment there is no dearth 
of wise and zealous ecclesiastics in the English hierarchy who 
might worthily hold the helm, but Dr. Vaughan seemed to many 
to be in an especial manner marked out for the post, and this 
widespread consensus of opinion has now been confirmed by the 
convincing approval of the Holy Father. 

It would be unreasonable to deny that the task of the new arch- 
bishop, which would be, under any circumstances, an onerous and 
exacting one, is rendered in the present case doubly difficult by the 
fact that he has to succeed a man of so striking and commanding 
a personality as the late cardinal. It is a fortunate circumstance, 
therefore, that Archbishop Vaughan comes to rule over his new 
flock with independent and long-established claims of his own 
upon their consideration and regard. Indeed, it is a fact which 
is in itself well worthy of note, that the three successive occu- 
pants of the throne of the archdiocese should have such per- 
fectly distinct, as well as such undeniable, titles to the great 
position which they have, in turn, been called upon to fill. Each 
of them has assumed the reins of government under a totally dif- 
ferent condition of affairs, and there has been in each case—so, 
at least, it would appear to us—a happy appropriateness in the 
man selected for the purpose. Of the relative claims to great- 
ness of Cardinal Wiseman and Cardinal Manning we do not feel 
called upon to speak, any more than we feel that we have the 
power to prophesy whether the new archbishop will surpass, or 
whether he will fall short of, the splendid traditions of his pre- 
decessors. All we wish now to point out is that, while there 
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is ample room for drawing parallels between the three archbish. 
ops, the difference of the circumstances which surround each case 
almost wholly precludes the possibility of making comparisons. 
This difference, we believe, will be visible at a glance. Cardinal 
Wiseman had to do violence, as it were, to the deep-rooted pre- 
judices of Englishmen, and, though an Englishman himself, he 
was generally regarded by the great mass of his countrymen as 
the emissary of a foreign power. Unreasonable though this view 
may appear in the light of the present day, the fact, neverthe. 
less, remains, and it furnishes some proof of the bigotry which 
he had to combat. The establishment of the hierarchy was 
much in the nature of a surgical operation. It was the violent 
remedy which alone could bring about a better order of things; 
yet for the time being it only stirred up. fever and irritation. 
Protestant England resented what it termed the “ Papal aggres. 
sion,” and, though it at length became partially pacified, it could 
never wholly reconcile itself to the great cardinal who had forced 
the Catholic hierarchy unwillingly upon the country. The ap- 
pointment of Cardinal Manning, therefore, came at a singularly 
opportune moment. The vigorous policy of his predecessor had 
been accomplished; England had been reclaimed by the church 
and parcelled out into sees, each under the rule of a separate 
bishop. The time had now come for reconciling the great mass 
of the people with the ancient faith, and what instrument surely 
was more fitted for the accomplishment of such a task than the 
man whom the Protestants still, with a kind of resentful affec- 
tion, regarded as one of themselves? Cardinal Manning exhibited 
in its most forcible manner the undying vitality of the church, 
and the irresistible power which she still possesses of carrying 
conviction even to the minds of her most intellectual antagonists. 
In a word, he represented not so much the glorious traditions 
of the past—though to these he always loyally subscribed—as the 
great promise of the future, for he was, like Newman, the represen- 
tative, par excellence, of that powerful phalanx of converts which 
is one of the mainstays of modern English Catholicism. It is in 
this particular respect that we may regard Archbishop Vaughan 
as an especially appropriate successor to the late cardinal. It 
seems fitting that the see which has been so long presided over 
by one of the most distinguished examples of the returning faith 
of England, should now be governed by one of the descendants 
of those old English families who never once faltered in their 
fidelity. Time enough has elapsed under the beneficent rule of 
Cardinal Manning to have allayed the fears and attracted the 
sympathies of the English people, and the moment would now 
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seem to be ripe for giving them some visible and living reminder 
that the Catholic faith is not only a powerful modern institution, 
but that it is also the faith of their forefathers. This, it is to 
be hoped, will prove to be one salutary effect of Dr. Vaughan’s 
appointment. 

It is, of course, needless to state here what is, indeed, little 
better than a truism, that mere length of pedigree counts for 
little in the eye of the church, for the church in the present day 
knows no other title to preferment than that of personal merit. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be otherwise than an interesting and 
pleasing circumstance when individual worth and ancient lineage 
are so remarkably combined in one person as they are in the 
case of the new archbishop. The family of the Vaughans traces 
its ancestry back to the Herbert, Count of Vermandois, who 
landed in England with the Conqueror, who married one of that 
monarch’s granddaughters, and who acted as chamberlain to Wil- 
liam Rufus. From this historic beginning the family can be 
traced in a direct line, through Herbert, Lord of Gwarindee (in 
the time of Edward III.), down to its chief living representative, 
Herbert, Archbishop of Westminster. Throughout its history it 
has remained steadfast to the Catholic cause, and has suffered 
much in consequence. It even cast in its lot with the final and 
desperate struggle for the Catholic succession in the last century, 
and one of its members was attainted for treason for participation 
in the futile battle of Culloden. Dr. Vaughan thus forms a link 
between the Roman Church in England of the pre-Reformation 
and the post-Reformation periods, and is a striking proof of the 
unbroken continuity of English Catholicism. The name of 
Vaughan is derived from the Welsh associations of the family, 
the word Vychan, or the Younger, which was affixed to the 
name of one of its early members, having been eventually cor- 
rupted into the now familiar patronymic. The mottoes of the 
family, of which there were two, are both particularly appro- 
priate, the Welsh one being Duw a digon (God suffices), and 
the Latin one, which gives rise to the crest of a child’s head en- 
circled by a serpent, being Szmplices sicut puert, sagaces sicut ser- 
pentes. The ancient traditions of the Vaughans, which are thus 
inseparably bound up with the Catholic faith, have been consis- 
tently followed by the later representatives of the family. This is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that the late Colonel Vaughan, 
Dr. Vaughan’s father, had among his six brothers and sisters 
three who were priests—one being the present Bishop of Ply- 
mouth—and two who were nuns; while among his thirteen 
children he numbered two archbishops (the late Archbishop of 
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Sydney and the present Archbishop of Westminster), two re. 
ligious (Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., and Father Jerome, foun. 
der of St. Benedict’s, Fort Augustus), two secular priests, and 
four nuns. Seldom, it is safe to assert, has the grace of a relig. 
ious vocation been so abundantly bestowed upon the members 
of one family, and still more rarely, we may add, has the call 
been met by so spontaneous and generous a response. There is 
much that might be written that would be of deep interest con. 
cerning the life and labors of other members of the family, but 
on the present occasion we must confine ourselves to a brief 
survey of the career and the achievements of its leading and 
most distinguished representative. 

The Most Rev. Herbert Alfred Vaughan, Archbishop of West- 
minster and Metropolitan of England, is the eldest son of Col- 
onel John Francis Vaughan, of Courtfield, in Herefordshire, by his 
first wife, Eliza Louisa, daughter of the late Mr. John Rolls, of 
the Hendre, County Monmouth. He was born at Gloucester on 
April 15, 1832, and was educated at Downside and Stonyhurst 
Colleges in England, and subsequently at Buegelette, on the conti- 
nent of Europe. Putting aside his early inclination to follow in his 
father’s footsteps by joining the army, he determined to devote 
his life to the service of God, and with a view to preparing him- 
self for the priesthood he, in December of 1851, at the age of 
nineteen, became a student at the Accademia det nobili Ecclesias- 
tict at Rome. It was just at this time that Father Henry 
Edward Manning, then newly ordained a priest of the Catholic 
Church, which he had entered but a few months previously, also 
became a member of the Roman Accademia, and there the two 
English students—the one still on the very threshold of life, the 
other already. in his prime—passed some years together in _pro- 
found theological studies. It was a happy omen that the two 
future archbishops should have been thus early associated, and 
it is a still more gratifying fact that the bond of association and 
sympathy which they then formed was never loosened, but grew 
closer and stronger as years went by. Their training and ante- 
cedents could not well have been more dissimilar; their relig- 
ious and political traditions stood out in the boldest contrast; 
yet, as all roads are said to lead to Rome, so all Catholics are 
certain at last of finding themselves within a common centre of 
unity; and thus, in spite of differences of birth and education, 
in spite of diversities of political predilection, there was always 
a remarkable union of thought and intention between the Cardi- 
nal and Bishop Vaughan. 

In his twenty-third year—namely, on October 28, 1854—Dr. 
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Vaughan was ordained priest by a Franciscan bishop at Lucca, and 
returning shortly afterwards to England, he was at once appoint- 
ed vice-president of St. Edmund’s College, in Hertfordshire. As 
an early instance of the close connection which always exist- 
ed between Cardinal Manning and Dr. Vaughan, to which we 
have just alluded, it may be mentioned that it was with the 
latter's co-operation that Dr. Manning founded the Congregation 
of the Oblates of St. Charles at Bayswater—a community to 
which Dr. Vaughan has ever since belonged, and of which he 
now becomes, by right of his position, the head. The future 
archbishop’s connection with St. Edmund’s College continued un- 
til 1862, but prior to that year he had, on his recovery from a 
severe illness, paid his second visit to Rome, and in the early 
part of 1863 he visited Spain. During this time he had, while 
in England, taken up his abode with the Bayswater community, 
then presided over by Dr. Manning. His residence here, how- 
ever, was only transitory, for he was now on the point of em- 
barking upon that wider and more exacting field of labor which 
forms by far the most interesting and memorable episode in. his 
life, and furnishes him, at the same time, with a certain pass- 
port to the grateful consideration of the Catholic people of 
America. 

For many years Father Vaughan had been inspired with an 
intense zeal for heathen missionary work, and the more imme- 
diate object on which he had set his heart was the establish- 
ment of a heathen missionary college in England. The terri- 
ble and indubitable fact that, in this the nineteenth century of 
the Christian era, the saving truths of the Gospel were as yet 
unknown to the great majority of mankind, had not merely fired 
his imagination, but it had also awakened within him a practical 
project for doing something to remove the evil. England’s duty, 
in particular, to the vast numbers of her heathen subjects had 
impressed itself forcibly upon his mind, and he felt that the 
time had surely arrived when England should become the or- 
ganized and permanent centre of an ever-expanding missionary 
crusade. In an eloquent, if somewhat reproachful appeal, issued 
in 1868, he said: 


“A pressing and peculiar responsibility, arising out of our 
national position in the world, lies pleading at the door of our 
conscience. The wail of utter misery and spiritual death is as- 
cending from 200,000,000 of human beings who are subject to 
our national power and influence; it pierces to the very heart. 
During the day of this their miserable life they toil and enrich 
us with their wealth. Their gold and silver, their silks and tis- 
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sues, their gems and spices are scattered up and down our coun. 
try; they feed and adorn our earthly life. But. what effort do 
we make in return to speed to them the blessings of eternal 
life? And yet these blessings were poured out upon us gratuit- 
ously; they were brought to us from afar, when we neither 
prized nor sought them. Are we not bound to plant in other lands 
the seed of life which has been generously sown in ours? ‘Free. 
ly you have received, freely give.’ Or are we the ultimate term 
of the Gospel dispensation? Has a blight of selfishness fallen up. 
on our young life and centred our thoughts inward upon our- 
selves? Have our Catholic hearts become stunted and strait- 
ened within the narrow limits of our four seas? Or are we 
under some fatal ban of exclusion from the apostolic life of the 
church amid the unevangelized nations of the world? No, none 
of this. We are a minority and’with many needs, true: so was 
the early Church of Palestine; so was the Church of Rome; so 
was the early Church in Ireland and in England; yet no 
sooner had they begun to live than they began to hasten abroad 
to diffuse their life.” 


From the time of his ordination to the priesthood Father 
Vaughan had sought to impress these views upon his superiors, 
but from the outset he encountered nothing but discouragement. 
Every one, naturally, sympathized with the great object upon 
which he wished to embark, but it was pointed out—and not 
without reason—that the spiritual needs of England herself, at 
that moment, were all-engrossing; that the coffers of the church 
were but meagrely filled, while on every side there was evidence 
of a lamentable scarcity of priests. In this state of things such 
a project as the one he proposed was declared to be impracti- 
cable, or at any rate premature, and Father Vaughan was com- 
pelled for a time to yield to this decision. But he did not re- 
main passive for long. About the time of the termination of 
his connection with St. Edmund’s he submitted his scheme, 
“with some hesitation,” as he has himself declared, to the con- 
sideration of Cardinal Wiseman, and, to his no small surprise, re- 
membering his previous experiences, he found that it was wel- 
comed by the cardinal with enthusiastic approval. The cordiality 
of this reception was presently explained, and it then appeared 
that the undertaking of a foreign missionary college in England 
so far from being, as might have been supposed, a gratuitous 
addition to the cardinal’s many cares, came upon him almost 
as the providential fulfilment of a duty which he had long since 
laid upon his conscience. The circumstances related by Cardi- 
nal Wiseman to Father Vaughan, at that interview, were in 
some respects remarkable. It seemed that many years before, 
when the cardinal, then rector of the English College in Rome, 
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was on the eve of receiving episcopal consecration, he was trou- 
bled in his mind by a variety of doubts and anxieties respecting 
the momentous task that lay before him, and, as a help and con- 
solation in his difficulties, he sought the counsel of the saintly 
Padre Palotti, founder of the Society of Pious Missions, who 
afterwards received the title of ‘Venerable Servant of God.” 
The padre, on hearing what his friend had to say, assured him 
in the most earnest words that he would never be free from his 
anxieties until a foreign missionary college was established in 
England. This declaration took the cardinal completely by sur- 
prise, for the subject had not previously occurred to him, but 
from that moment the resolve to have such a seminary started 
was fixed in his mind. On entering upon his great work in 
England, however, he found that a number of more urgent and 
imperative duties demanded his attention, and as time went on 
the prospect of the missionary establishment grew more and 
more remote. Still he possessed his soul in patience, feeling 
confident that the man who might be destined for this great 
work would in due time be forthcoming. When, therefore, 
Father Vaughan laid his scheme unasked before him, it was not 
surprising that Cardinal Wiseman looked upon him as the very 
man for whom he had waited to bring about the fulfilment of 
his hopes. 

With Cardinal Wiseman’s influential co-operation one great 
difficulty in the way of the missionary project was removed. 
But others still remained to be faced, and the most important 
of these was the necessity for funds. The resources of English 
Catholics were already sufficiently drained by the fact that they 
were just then beginning again, with labor and self-denial, to re- 
establish in some comprehensive and organized form those flour- 
ishing institutions of which they had been so violently despoiled 
at the time of the Protestant usurpation. Father Vaughan, con- 
sequently, had to turn his gaze to a more distant, yet a more 
certain prospect. The benefits which he proposed to confer 
were no restricted or insular benefits; and he, therefore, failed 
to see why his appeal for help should be in any degree less 
broad and expansive. As the result of these reflections he started 
alone, in the latter part of 1863, on a begging expedition 
through South America, armed with the most convincing cre- 
dentials in the shape of the blessing of Pius IX. and the good 
word and “God-speed” of all the English bishops. In such an 
expedition as he had undertaken it was not to be supposed that 
he would find all plain sailing. He met, as was only to have 
been expected, with many rebuffs and vicissitudes, but he met 
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also with much kindness and encouragement. Passing through 
Panama in the course of his travels, he found the people there 
stricken down by a deadly disease and deprived, by the harsh 
edict of the new constitution, of the ministrations of their pas. 
tors. Moved by the cruel exigencies of the case, he halted on 
his journey and, risking the dangers both of infection and im. 
prisonment, attended zealously to the spiritual needs of the sick 
and dying. The former scourge he escaped, but he soon fell a 
victim to the latter. He was arrested and sent to prison for a 
breach of the laws, but after a short incarceration was allowed 
to continue his tour. While in America he visited California, 
Peru, Chili, and Brazil, and in the course of two years collected a 
sum of about sixty thousand dollars. In 1865 Cardinal Wiseman 
died and Archbishop Manning, on succeeding him, summoned Fa- 
ther Vaughan back to England. He had by this time, however, 
raised sufficient funds to make, at all events, a beginning, and on 
his return to London he began forthwith to seek for a suitable 
spot on which to start his college. Such a spot presented itself 
at Mill Hill, an elevated locality situated about ten miles outside 
the metropolis, and Father Vaughan at once opened negotiations 
with a view to securing a house and forty-five acres of land 
which were advertised for sale. But the negotiations, which 
opened propitiously, suddenly threatened to collapse. The ven- 
der became acquainted with the object for which the property 
was required, and, possessing, presumably, strong anti-Catholic 
prejudices, resolutely declared that the house should never be 
used for a Catholic purpose. At this critical juncture Father 
Vaughan adopted a course which is strikingly characteristic of 
the simple faith that is in him—a faith that has borne as con- 
spicuous a part in the success of his various undertakings as 
have his undoubted shrewdness and business qualities. Entrust- 
ing the matter in an especial way to the powerful mediation of 
St. Joseph, he was speedily rewarded by receiving a letter 
from the hitherto inexorable, but now mysteriously mollified, 
vender informing him that he might have “Holcomb House” 
on his own terms. In this transaction Father Vaughan may be 
truly said to have fulfilled both the spirit and the letter of his 
family motto, Simplices sicut puert, sagaces sicut serpentes. 

On March 1, 1866, the missionary work was fairly launched, 
Father Vaughan on that day entering “ Holcomb House,” thence- 
forth called “St. Joseph’s College of the Sacred Heart,” with 
one student and one servant. The beginning was small, but 
the work was great; and from the first the institution began to 
grow. Innumerable embarrassments had, of necessity, to be 
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faced owing to the continued lack of funds, but these were in 
every case courageously met and successfully overcome. With 
the steady increase in the number of students, the college soon 
outgrew. its early home, and, as the result of incessant exertions 
on the part of its founder, the first stone of the present building 
was laid by Archbishop Manning on the feast of Sts. Peter and 
Paul, 1869. The new college was entered on the first of March, 
1871, and in the October of the same year the Propaganda 
granted the institution its first mission—that, namely, to the ne- 
groes of America. Four students were ready to start, and, in re- 
sponse to the request of the late Archbishop of Baltimore, who 
was then at the point of death, Father Vaughan decided to 
accompany them to the United States. The American arch- 
bishop, who declared that he had rallied on hearing of their 
coming, welcomed the missionaries with open arms, and just 
lived long enough to see all the arrangements for the mission 
successfully carried into effect. After the inaugural ceremony 
at Baltimore Father Vaughan travelled for some months through 
the Southern States in quest of stations for future missions, and 
in June, 1872, he returned to Mill Hill. Two months later 
Bishop Turner, of Salford, died, and on September 27 Father 
Vaughan was appointed to the vacant bishopric. From that 
time forth his life was to be cast in widely different places; his 
first duty was no longer to the scattered heathen nations of the 
world, but to the teeming Catholic population of one of England’s 
greatest manufacturing districts. Nevertheless, his heart was al- 
ways with the work of his Missionary College—his head was ever 
the most potent influence in its councils. In 1875 he once more 
conducted a band of missionaries abroad, having in the previous 
year taken part in the Papal coronation of the statue of St. 
Joseph at Mik Hill—a privilege conferred by special brief from 
the Pontiff—and in 1884 he accomplished an important develop- 
ment of his scheme by the opening ‘of St. Peter’s School at 
Freshfield, Lancashire, as a preparatory institution for St. Jo- 
seph’s College. The work of the college has now been going on 
for twenty-seven years—its silver jubilee having been celebrated 
in 1891—and it has in that time achieved a record which is in 
every way remarkable. It has already established missions in 
America, in Borneo, in the Punjaub, in Kaffiristan, in Cashmere, 
and among the Maoris in New Zealand, and to these various 
stations it has sent forth upwards of eighty zealous missionary 
priests. It has three vicars-apostolic—namely, in New Zealand, 
Cashmere, and Borneo. 

This one immense work would, of itself, have been more than 
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sufficient to render Archbishop Vaughan’s career a memorable 
one; but since his appointment to the see of Salford he has 
embarked upon and completed a number of other undertakings, 
less far-reaching, perhaps, in their immediate intention, but 
scarcely less important. On the feast of Sts. Simon and Jude, 
1872—the anniversary of his ordinatton—Bishop Vaughan was 
consecrated in St. John’s Cathedral, Salford, by Archbishop Man. 
ning, and at the very outset of his new life he gave a striking 
proof of the unselfish spirit which animated him. Canon Ker. 
shaw, a member of the diocesan chapter, called his attention to 
the insufficiency of the bishop’s mensa, remarking that the 
Bishop of Salford was less well provided for in this respect than 
the bishop of any other diocese in England, and suggesting 
that, without any intervention on the bishop’s own part, an ap. 
peal should be made for materially increasing his resources. 
With this delicate suggestion Dr. Vaughan gracefully declined to 
comply, urging as his reason for so doing that the diocese was 
at that moment suffering from a want which “took a long pre. 
cedence of every other want, and by the side of which the 
episcopal mensa sank almost to the level of a personal ques. 
tion ”’—that want being a more certain means of promoting the 
apostolic training of those who were aspiring to the priesthood. 
As the result of this characteristic correspondence the bishop at 
once set about establishing a seminary of pastoral theology in 
his diocese—a work which he carried to a successful issue with 
surprising rapidity. Another project which immediately engaged 
his attention was the founding of a Catholic commercial college 
in Manchester. The English, he declared, were a commercial 
people, and there was no reason why the Catholic Church should 
not supply as highly efficient a commercial education in Man- 
chester as she did a liberal and classical education elsewhere. 
“She is fully equal to the task,” he added; “she is a friend to 
commerce and industry, and to all the honorable pursuits of 
man.” Profiting by the practical experience he had gained in 
the great seaports and cities of America, he, in 1877, founded 
on a thoroughly business-like basis the Commercial College of St. 
Bede, and nine years later he enlarged the scope of the under- 
taking by starting a branch establishment on the Rhine for the 
better cultivation of the French and German languages. Early 
in his episcopal career he took up a prominent position as a 
temperance advocate, and under his auspices was started the 
“Salford Diocesan Crusade against Intemperance,” which within 
two years had a membership of ten thousand persons. In 1885 
a new evil forced itself upon his attention—an evil which had 
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already come under the keen eye of Cardinal Manning in Lon- 
don—that, namely, of the “insidious and active proselytism ” 
whereby thousands of Catholic children were being robbed of 
their faith. As the result of the investigations of a special board 
of inquiry it was shown that the district of Manchester and 
Salford was “honeycombed by proselytizing agencies.” “I be- 
lieve it to be no exaggeration to say,” the bishop declared, 
“that Catholic children are lost to the faith by thousands every 
year in Great Britain, through agencies and societies professedly 
philanthropic and neutral, but secretly animated by an anti- 
Catholic proselytizing spirit.” To combat this grave evil the 
Salford Protection and Rescue Society was started in 1886, and 
in the course of a little over five years it has brought about a 
very material improvement in the condition of affairs. 

In the midst of all these multifarious and engrossing labors 
Dr. Vaughan has not permitted his attention to be in any way 
diverted from the more immediate concerns of his diocese, where 
his help has been constantly enlisted in the establishment of 
parochial churches and schools. He has, moreover, long enjoyed 
a very high reputation as a preacher, and there is about his 
published discourses and pastorals that forcible and incisive elo- 
quence which always commands attention. He has not had 
leisure to devote himself as much to literary work as could have 
been wished, but he has written a number of practical religious 
books for the people, and he has for many years been well 
known in the literary and journalistic world as the proprietor of 
two prominent organs of English Catholic opinion—namely, the 
Tablet and the Dublin Review. His views upon some questions 
of current politics, and notably on the question of Home Rule 
for Ireland, are undoubtedly not those of a very large portion 
of his co-religionists—and the same remark with a difference was 
equally applicable to his great predecessor—but there is, per- 
haps, no more remarkable evidence of the real union that exists 
among Catholics all the world over than the fact that upon all 
purely political questions they can “agree to differ.” Dr. 
Vaughan has on many occasions given expression to the pecu- 
liar veneration which he entertains for the Irish race, but per- 
haps never more forcibly than in a sermon preached in the 
church of the Irish Franciscans at Rome on St. Patrick’s Day, 
1873. According to the brief report telegraphed by a Roman 
correspondent at the time, Dr. Vaughan contended that the 
Irish people had been set apart by Providence to do the mis- 
sionary work of the church, and that they had received special 
gifts and favors for this purpose. 
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“In the ancient world such a mission had been given to the 
Jews, who appeared a very humble and insignificant race com- 
pared with the great empires with which they were surrounded. 
They appeared in a state of bondage and oppression when suf. 
fering from the Egyptian yoke; but their very bondage and 
oppression formed the most important part of their spiritual 
training. In the course of time the truths entrusted to them 
until Christianity spread the lessons at first taught only to Abra- 
ham became diffused over the whole world. Fourteen hundred 
years ago a similar mission was given to St. Patrick, and one 
was now only beginning to see the real extent and character of 
the labors of Ireland—the apostolic nation. St. Patrick had 
taught Ireland; Ireland had taught England and Scotland, Ger. 
many and France; and the great apostolic work of the chosen 
nation was still in prosecution-before the eyes of all mankind in 
the crowded cities of the British Empire, in the United States, 
Canada, Australia—everywhere. God had specially given to the 
Irish the three theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity; 
and, to enable them more effectually to perform their mission. 
ary works in spreading these virtues to the most distant lands, 
he had likewise especially blessed the Irish population with the 
two great gifts of poverty and chastity. It had not been to a 
comparatively great and powerful nation that the duty was en- 
trusted of keeping alive religious truths in the ancient world 
when it was imposed upon the Jews; and in like manner in the 
modern world oppression, wretchedness, and their consequent 


poverty were the blessed means by which the Irish were fitted 
for their sublime task of regenerating and purifying all the na- 
tions of the earth.” 


In recording the achievements of the new archbishop’s full 
and busy life, so far as it has yet gone, is it too much to anti- 
cipate that he will be able to accomplish a corresponding amount 
of good work in the future? His archiepiscopal career has 
opened with a most auspicious demonstration, for it is not often 
that it is permitted to a man to experience simultaneously, and 
in so marked a manner, the double tribute of sorrow and rejoic- 
ing which has recently been paid to Dr. Vaughan. His loss has 
been genuinely regretted by his old flock at Salford, and his 
advent has been cordially welcomed by his former diocese, to 
which he now returns as its pastor. He has assuredly the good 
wishes of all English-speaking Catholics, and, notwithstanding 
the brilliant records of his immediate predecessors, it will be 
surprising indeed if the light which has shone forth so brightly 
in his past career does not diffuse itself even more widely by 
being raised to a higher and more commanding elevation. 


HENRY CHARLES KENT. 
Kensington, London, Eng. 
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THE “DOUBTFUL,” OR PSEUDO-SHAKESPEAREAN 
PLAYS. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


II. 


HAVING devoted so much space to the methods of Shake- 
speare as an adapter of plays (a most important branch of a play- 
wright’s duties), as shown in the re-writing of the old “ Trouble- 
some Raigne” of 1591, I will pass for the present the old “ Fa- 
mous Victories” of 1598, merely remarking that the magnificent 
play (which I have already spoken of as a quarry of information 
as to the morale and personnel of a volunteer English army in Tu- 
dor times, such as no historian or sociologist ever could have writ- 
ten or ever can write again) was Shakespeare's own matchless pro- 
duct out of the crude, formless, and lifeless old piece, which is 
so childish, trivial, and utterly incompetent that “ Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle” is a masterpiece of dramatic force by the side of it! 
And it is to be noted that this re-writing, or adaptation, of old 
plays is to be carefully distinguished from what, in a former 
number of this magazine, I have called “The Growth and Vicis- 
situdes of a Shakespearean Play”;* the former being the dra- 
matist’s own personal work, while the latter is the resultant of 
the stage life of the plays for which the theatre of Shakespeare’s 
date, and not Shakespeare himself, was responsible. 

As I propose, at the close of this paper, to offer a suggestion 
as to a possible comparative estimate of the circumstantial value 
of these “ Doubtful” Plays in compiling Shakespearean statistics, 
I will now ask the reader’s indulgence while briefly noting the 
facts of record as to the appearance in print or on the Station- 
ers’ Registers of other plays entitled in the above list : 

THE ARRAIGNMENT OF ParRIS. This play, Thomas Nash, 
in his preface to Robert Green’s “ Arcadia,” says was written by 
George Peele. The belief or report that it was written by 
Shakespeare can be directly traced to the gratuitous statement 
that it was “by William Shakespeare” on the title-page of an 
edition thereof, brought out in London in 1660 by the booksel- 
lers, Francis Kirkman and Winstanley, who knew nothing, and 
probably cared nothing, about the truth of the matter, so they 
covered themselves on their expenses in the publication. 

* THE CATHOLIC WORLD, October, 1888. 


VOL, LV.—26 
o 
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THE MERRY DEVIL OF EDMONTON. This play was first 
found, bound with eight others, in a volume formerly be. 
longing to King Charles II., which afterwards came into the 
possession of David Garrick. The word “Shakespeare” was 
stamped on the back of this volume (probably because one of 
the plays so bound in was the “Love’s Labours Lost”). This 
is all there is of evidence, external to the play itself, of a 
Shakespeare .authorship. But Kirkman, the bookseller above 
named, affixed Shakespeare’s name to the play, this book. 
binder’s evidence being good enough for his purposes. Thomas 
Coxeter, the antiquary (1747), assigns this play to Drayton. It 
was entered by Huntard and Archer (publishers) on the Station- 
ers’ Register, April 5, 1608, as by “T. B.” 

THE LONDON PRODIGAL. The only edition of this play was 
printed in quarto in London in 1605, with Shakespeare’s name 
in full upon the title-page. 

THE PURITAN, OR THE WIDOW OF WATLING STREET. 
This play was entered on the Stationers’ Register, August 6, 
1601, and was printed in that year as by “W. S.” It has been 
conjectured that those letters may have stood for Wentworth 
Smith, a play-writer connected with Henslowe’s company, who 
(according to Henslowe’s Diary) wrote fourteen plays for The 
Lord Admiral’s Servants, between April, 1601, and March, 1603. 

THE HISTORY OF KING STEPHEN. The xame of this play is 
all that we have. It occurs in a list of plays “by Will Shake- 
speare”’ entered on the Stationers’ Registers by Humphrey 
Moseley, June 29, 1660. This Humphrey Moseley was, in the 
latter part of 1645, the leading bookseller and printer of dra- 
matic literature in London. His sign was “The Prince’s Arms 
‘ in Paules Churchyard,” and here he issued Milton’s first volume, 
“Poems, both English and Latin, by John Milton,” in the year 
above mentioned, stating in the preface, “The Stationer to the 
Reader,” that he issued the book not for “any private respect 
of gain,”’ but for “the love I have to our own language that hath 
made me diligent to collect and set forth such pieces, both in 
Prose and Verse, as may renew the wonted Honor and Esteem 
of our English Tongue.” Possibly it was in this laudable en- 
deavor that he became responsible for the bogus Shakespeare 
plays mentioned in this list. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF THE LORD CROMWELL. The 
foundation of the claim of this play to a Shakespearean author- 
ship lies in the following entry in the Stationers’ Register, viz.: 
“ith August, 1602, a booke called y* Lyfe and Deathe of 
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y® Lorde Cromwell, as y* was lately acted by the Lord Chamber- 
leyn his servants.” It was printed in the same year—1602—with- 
out any author’s name on the title-page. But as Shakespeare’s 
company—or the company with which he is known to have been 
connected—was named “The Lord Chamberlain’s Servants,” the - 
accrediting the play to him is sufficiently accounted for. 
THE Two NOBLE KINSMEN. The title-page of this play in 

its first quarto is as follows: 

THE Two NOBLE KINSMEN. 

Presented at the Blackfriers 

by the Kings Maiesties Seruants 
with great applause: 
Written by the memorable Worthies 
of their time: 


Mr. Fohn Fletcher, and Gent 
Mr. William Shakespeare § 7°" 


Printed at London by Tho. Cotes, for John Waterson: 
and are to be sold at the signe of the Crowne 
in Pauls Church-yard, 1634. 

In the second edition (1679) of Beaumont and Fletcher this 
play was one of seventeen new plays, which were added to the 
contents of the first edition. The quarto, above entitled, was 
printed carelessly from a prompter’s copy, and several MS. notes 
from that copy went in with the text. From these it appears 
that the name of the actor who took the part of the messen- 
ger was Curtis, the same as that of the actor who was Petru- 
cio’s house-servant in “The Taming of the Shrew.” These facts 
and the name of the publisher, Cotes, who issued, as we have 
seen,* some of the genuine Shakespeare plays, point Shake- 
speareward somewhat more strongly than in any of the preced- 
ing pieces in our list so far. 

THE BIRTH OF MERLIN. The title-page of the first quarto 
reads : 

“The Birth of Merlin; or, The Child hath found his Father: 
As it hath been several times Acted with great applause. 
Written by William Shakespeare and William Rowley. Printed 
by Tho. Johnson for Francis Kirkman and Henry Marsh, and are 
to be sold at the Prince’s Arms in Chancery Lane. 1622.” 


THE HISTORY OF*CARDENIO. ‘The History of Cardenio, by 
Mr. Fletcher and Shakespeare,” was entered on the Stationers’ 
Books by Humphrey Moseley—September 9, 1635. The play 
itself does not appear to be extant, but during the year 1613 
the company known as “The King’s Servants” several times 


* THE CATHOLIC WORLD, November, 1890. Art. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Publishers.” 
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acted a play mentioned in one entry in the Stanhope accounts 
(MS. Rawl. A. 239) as “Cardenno” and in another as “Car. 
denna.” 

THE DOUBLE FALSEHOOD. In 1728 Lewis Theobald, the 
editor of Shakespeare, printed a play of this name, of which he 
says he possessed the original MS., which was “of above sixty 
years’ standing, in the handwriting of Mr. Downes, the famous 
old prompter,:and, as I am credibly informed, was early in the 
possession of the celebrated Mr. Betterton and by him designed 
to have been ushered into the world, and that it was written by 
Shakespeare at the time of his (Shakespeare’s) retirement from 
the stage.” Further than this Mr. Theobald sayeth not, except 
that his “credible” informant ‘was “a noble person who supplied 
me with one of my copies.” 

THE SECOND MAIDEN’S TRAGEDY. In the Lansdowne col- 
lection in the British Museum there is a manuscript play of this 
name. It appears to have been licensed for representation in 
London in 1611. It is anonymous, but somebody wrote upon it 
“by George Chapman,” and somebody else erased this name 
clumsily, and wrote over the erasure “ William Shakespeare.” 

A WARNING FOR FAIR WOMEN. The (London) Atheneum 
of February 15, 1879, prints a letter from Mr. J. Payne Collier 
—then in his ninetieth year—announcing that, after sixty years of 
uncertainty, he had finally decided from internal evidence that this 
play, printed anonymously in 1599, and which records the history 
of a murder occurring, according to Holinshed, in 1593, was 
by Shakespeare, or that in its composition he was importantly 
concerned. “I suspected it at thirty, and now at ninety I am 
convinced of it,” were Mr. Colliers own words. So far as I 
know, no Shakespearean scholar ever concurred with Mr. Collier. 
George Wilkes, in his clever but popular work, “ Shakespeare 
from an American Point of View,’’* restates Mr. Collier’s pro- 
position with some apparent inclination to accept it. 

SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE. This play was printed in quarto by 
Thomas Pavier, whom we have already met as a well-known 
dealer in Shakespeare quartost, in 1600, with Shakespeare’s name 
in full on the title-page. But in Henslowe’s Diary, in entries of 
October, November, and December, 1599, the authors of the play 
are expressly stated to be Munday, Drayton, Wilson, and Hath- 
away. From a subsequent publication of this play by Pavier, 
however, Shakespeare’s name was removed. 

FaIR EM, THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. This play was one of 


*See THE CATHOLIC WORLD, June, 1887, note to p. 348. t Id., 1891. 
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those contained in the volume above described ‘as belonging to 
Charles II., and ultimately to Garrick, and ascribed by the un- 
identified bookbinder to Shakespeare. The comedy was first 
printed in 1631, and there is a record of its having been acted 
by the company known as Lord Strange’s Servants. 

DUKE HUMPHREY. Among the manuscripts said to have 
been destroyed by “ Dr. Warburton’s careless servant” of famous 
memory was a play of this name, which, we have the good 
doctor’s word for it, was “attributed to Shakespeare.” And in 
the list of plays entered on the Stationers’ Books by Humphrey 
Moseley, June 29, 1660 (see “ The History of King Stephen,” 
supra), is the following: “Duke Humphrey, a tragedy by Will. 
Shakspeare.” 

LOcCRINE. “The Lamentable Tragedie of Locrine, the eldest 
son of King Brutus,” was entered in the books of the Stationers’ 
Company, July 20, 1594, and printed in quarto by Thomas 
Creede, in 1595, “‘ As newly set foorthe, overseene and corrected by 
W.S.” It is a patriotic play, and Dr. Ulrici judiciously observes 
that the pompous verse in which it is generally written sounds 
like the play of “ Pyrrhus,” which Hamlet asks the leader of the 
actors to recite for him. It would appear to be from the above 
statement, “as newly, etc.,” that it was a much older play than 
either the above entry or date would make it. 

ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM. Entered anonymously in the Sta- 
tioners’ Books, April 3, 1592, and first published in that year. 
It was again entered and published in 1599 and 1633, showing 
it to have been a popular play. In 1770 a bookseller of Fever- 
sham, Edward Jacob, issued a reprint of it, stating generously on 
its title-page that it was “by William Shakespeare.” 

MucEDORUS. Another of the plays bound together in the 
King-Charles-Garrick volume, assigned by the book-binder to 
Shakespeare. Its earliest edition is anonymous, and appeared in 
1598. 

KING EDWARD THE THIRD. It is uncertain when this play 
was first assigned to Shakespeare. It begins to appear in old 
booksellers’ catalogues under that name at about 1660. It isa 
fine old play, and Shakespeare need not have been ashamed to 
have written it, as it rings with patriotism and pride of native 
land. It was certainly popular, being repeatedly entered for pub- 
lication on the Stationers’ Books from 1595 to 1625, but always 
without any author’s name. 

A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY. This play was entered on the Sta- 
tioners’ Register, May 2, 1608, with the uncompromising state- 
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ment that it was “ Written by William Shakespeare.” It was 
published by Thomas Pavier in 1608 and 1619, with that state. 
ment made point blank on the title-page, with the further infor. 
mation that it was “played (together with three other small 
pieces) by the King’s Players”—that is, by Shakespeare’s com. 
pany. Pavier, as has been seen,* was a printer of Shakespeare 
quartos, and altogether this is about as direct evidence as could 
have been given by anybody. 

EURIALUS AND LUCRETIA. A play of this name was entered 
on the Stationers’ Register, August 21, 1583, to one Robert 
Scott, also mentioned in the Register in connection with “ Ham- 
let” and some other plays in 1630. 

GEORGE A GREENE. Of this play Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps has 
the following note: ‘This comedy was acted in December, 1593, 
by the players of the Earl of Sussex’s company, who produced 
‘Titus Andronicus’ the following month. It was entered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall in 1595, but the earliest known edition bears the 
date of 1599. The statement that there was an early tradition 
assigning this play to Shakespeare is a pure invention, and, ac- 
cording to an early manuscript note in a copy of the first edition, 
the great dramatist is himself a witness to its having been com- 
posed by some other writer.” 

IPHIS AND IANTHE. In the list of plays above mentioned en- 
tered in the Stationers’ Registers, by Humphrey Moseley, June 
29, 1660, was this title described as “A Comedy by Will. Shake- 
speare.” 

HENRY THE FIRST AND HENRY THE SECOND. Of this play 
Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps says: 


“In 1653 Moseley entered ‘Henry the First and Henry the 
Second, by Shakespeare and Davenport,’ on the Registers of the 
Stationers’ Company. Henry the First, ‘by Will. Shakespear and 
Rob. Davenport,’ is on the list of the manuscript plays said to 
have been destroyed by Warburton’s servant about the year 1730, 
so that the two plays seem to have been registered under the 
above titles; and Sir Henry Herbert, in 1624, licensed ‘for the 
King’s Company the “ Historye of Henry the First,” written by 
Davenport.’ Whether Moseley intended to assert that each 
drama was the joint composition of Shakespeare and Davenport, 
or that the one first named in the entry was written by the for- 
mer and the other by the latter, is a matter of uncertainty as 
well as one of no consequence. A drama called ‘ Harey the 
Firste Life and Deth’ was produced by the Lord Admiral’s Com- 
pany in May, 1597, and another on the events of the same 
reign was written by Drayton and others in the following year.” 


* THE CATHOLIC WORLD, November, 1890. 
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LORRINO and ODRASTES are plays mentioned in Winstan- 
ley’s Lives of the Poets, 1637, p. 132, in a list of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic works, but there is no other data at hand 
for judging as to whether they were or not. Winstanley does 
not say whether he ever saw those plays; nor would he 
have been competent to judge whether or no they were Shake- 
speare’s. 

The reader has now all the evidence before him, and can as- 
sess the probabilities from it quite as well as can the speculative 
critics. As to internal evidence, drawn from a reading of the pro- 
ductions themselves, I have always contended that there was no 
standard of opinion, and that every reader had a right to judge 
for himself. What reminds one of Shakespeare might ap- 
pear rubbish to another; and what another of us would call rub- 
bish, still another of us might recognize as Shakespeare; and if 
he did, it would be a hopeless task to labor with him for a con- 
trary opinion. Ail of us do not read Shakespeare in the same 
mood, or admire the same passages. But all of us estimate 
whatever we admire most in him as “Shakespeare,” and bend 
our requirements to that standard: ‘that is, our “ Shakespeare.” 
Nor must it be supposed that, in the above list, there are not 
numerically a great many fine and eloquent passages of superior 
literary flavor and of master-workmanship from a literary point 
of view. “Arden of Feversham,” “The Yorkshire Tragedy,” 
“The Two Noble Kinsmen,” and others are fine pieces. Cu- 
riously, however, the play which, according to the above résumé, 
has the very least evidence to connect it with Shakespeare, was 
the one of them all which enjoyed the greatest public favor and 
was the oftenest printed, and so whose authorship would be the 
most likely to be inquired into, but to which Shakespeare’s 
great name never was attached. This play, the “ Edward the 
Third,” has more (whole scenes, indeed) of what most of us 
would call Shakespeare’s work (or work likest to his), than any of 
the others. On the other hand, the play which, according to the 
above résumé, possesses the most emphatic record-testimony of 
a Shakespearean authorship—“ The Yorkshire Tragedy ”’—is never 
included, even by editors who accept both “The Two Noble 
Kinsmen” and the “ Edward the Third” into the canon, and so 
the contradiction rules or misrules, like a very Lord of Misrule 
himself, among the critico-commentators and the commentative 
critics! Again, “The Merry Devil of Edmonton” and “The 
Birth of Merlin” (excluded) are exceptionally clever and enter- 
taining, and the “ London Prodigal” and “ The Puritan Widow” 
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(included) are exceptionally stupid; and so it goes. It is there- 
fore, I submit, the safer plan to adhere to a simple statement of 
the external record, and to award to each student his perfect 
right to assess the internal evidences as he may be moved to 
estimate them. Mere familiarity with Shakespeare in history will 
not always give weight to a critical opinion as to the text. As 
mentioned above, Mr. J. Payne Collier, after almost seventy 
years of Shakespearean study, deliberately pronounced “ A Warn- 
ing for Fair Women” to be Shakespeare’s work; a proposition 
not one of his fellow-critics, before or since, ever troubled him- 
self for a moment to discuss ! 

There are, however, two suggestions which I deem it worth 
while to make as to these “ Doubtful Plays” from a circumstan- 
tial point of view alone. And with them I will draw this paper 
to a close. 

First: Sir William D’Avenant, godson and putative son of 
Shakespeare, lived and died devoted to the memory and the 
fame of his great namesake. Through the Decadence—the inter- 
regnum; the dreary days when the rampant Puritans were mak- 
ing England barren, and doing their best to drive art and let- 
ters, both sacred and profane, from the face of the earth—he 
alone—so far as we have a record—kept the name of Shakespeare 
green. When the days of the Restoration again made England 
endurable, he restored Shakespeare to the stage, revising and re- 
stocking the plays, as a concession necessary to keep them alive 
at all in the face of that “refined age,” as Pepys and Evelyn 
called it. But he worked always with reverence (however, in our 
present moods, the re-stocking looks like sacrilege). John Dry- 
den, the connecting link in English literature between Eliza- 
bethism and the moderns, was taught his Shakespeare by 
D’Avenant, and, as he himself tells us, was soon himself a wor- 
shiper. It is an error to suppose that these men adapted Shake- 
speare to the tastes of their time because they supposed themselves 
greater than Shakespeare. As well say that Pope translated 
Homer because he thought his long bastard-hexameters superior 
to the onomatopceia of the Father of Poetry! Shakespeare was 
to be translated to meet the taste of the ladies and gentlemen 
of whose doings Pepys and Evelyn kept diaries, or else to lie 
moribund. And D’Avenant deserves grateful remembrance for 
ever for bringing back to the English stage, which has never 
surrendered them since, the dramatic works that once held the 
stage of which William Shakespeare himself was proprietor and 
manager. 
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Now, D’Avenant lived until 1668, Dryden until 1700. Both 
of them were alive when, in 1663-4, Philip Chetwynde, a book- 
seller in London, brought out the Third Folio. Chetwynde ap- 
pears to be but a name in the catalogue (at least there are no 
records of him or his acquaintances that I have been able to 
discover). But it is certain that both D’Avenant and Dryden 
were friends and intimates of Henry Herringman, a famous Lon- 
don publisher, who brought out many, if not most, of Dryden’s 
poems; who, many a time and oft, is recorded to have come 
to Dryden’s financial relief, and whose bookstore was a sort of 
club for Dryden and his fellow wits and literary workmen. And 
this Herringman in 1685, when Dryden was alive and at his el- 
bow, issued the Fourth Folio of Shakespeare’s “complete” 
works. Both the Third and the Fourth Folios were edited from 
the Second Folio of 1632 as far as the text went. But each 
added the seven other plays, viz., “ Pericles,” and (from the above 


list of thirty plays we have just examined) the following six: 
“The London Prodigal,” “The History of Thomas, Lord Crom- 
well,” “Sir John Oldcastle,” “Lord Cobham,” ‘The Puritan 
Widow: A Yorkshire Tragedy,” “Locrine.” Is it not impossible 
to suppose that these two folios were issued without the know- 
ledge of—even if they were not edited and prepared for the 


press by—Sir William D’Avenant, who was by common consent 
the guardian of Shakespeare’s memory, to say nothing of Dryden, 
who wrote of Shakespeare’s work “ Within that circle none durst 
walk but he”? What, then, are we to think? Were the seven 
last above-named plays selected as Shakespeare’s out of the list 
of thirty, by D’Avenant and Dryden, or were they selected by 
two booksellers who, although intimate with those poets and con- 
curring in their judgment in everything else, in the most impor- 
tant literary question they were ever called upon to decide 
moved entirely upon their own responsibilities and took no coun- 
sel of the two poets whatever? 

The question is relieved a little as to the “Pericles” by the 
fact that Dryden does appear to have been called upon—or to 
have thought it necessary—to express some opinion as to the 
authorship of that play, and to apologize for its inferiority to 
the general of the Master’s workmanship. 

In his prologue to D’Avenant’s Circe he wrote: 


“‘Shakespeare’s own muse his Perzc/es first bore, 
The Prince of Tyre was older than the Moore. 
Tis miracle to see a first good play— 
All Hawthorne’s do not bloom on Cristmas day ”’ [szc]. 
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I regard Dryden’s opinion, as expressed in these lines, as of far 
less importance than the fact that he thought it necessary, or 
took occasion, to express any opinion at all. Let us sum up the 
situation: 1. Sir William D’Avenant, putative son of Shakespeare, 
calls Dryden’s attention to Shakespeare’s works, and (as Dryden tes- 
tifies) taught him to admire them. 2. Two publishers, intimate 
friends of Dryden and of D’Avenant, publish as Shakespeare’s seven 
plays which two prior publishing houses had rejected as not Shake- 
speare’s. 3. Dryden writes a prologue to a work of D’Avenant’s, in 
the course of which he justifies the publisher in assigning one of 
these plays to Shakespeare. Does it not appear self-evident that 
D’Avenant and Dryden must have had something to do with 
the insertion in the third and fourth folios of the seven Doubt- 
ful Plays? (I pass Dryden’s statement as to the chronology of 
the “ Pericles,” as quite as valuable or worthless as a modern 
chronology, by Fleary or Furnivall or Dowden—that is to say, 
as mere guess-work). But how about the six other plays, “The 
London Prodigal,” the “Thomas, Lord Cromwell,” “ The Puritan 
Widow,” “The Yorkshire Tragedy,” the “Locrine”? which 
were selected to go into the folios at the same date and on the 
same occasion? (All of these are manifestly inferior in every way 
to the “ Pericles” by common consent of the non-critical as well 
as of the most critical of readers; but let that pass.) Did D’Ave- 
nant and Dryden, worshippers of Shakespeare in an age when 
his worshippers were few, tacitly permit these also to go in 
among his collected works? (or seeing them put in, abstain from 
protest, even if their intimate friend, the publisher, failed to con- 
sult the two recognized literary authorities—not to say despots, 
of the day?) Let us look at the dates and the record of these 
plays, and see if any presumption or quasi-presumption of autho- 
rity would have influenced them. “The London Prodigal” had, 
as we have seen above, been printed in quarto in 1605 with 
Shakespeare’s name in full, uncompromisingly, and not concealed 
by an initial or abbreviations, upon the title-page. The “Thomas, 
Lord Cromwell,” had been printed three years earlier, in 1602, 
and, although no author’s name appeared on the title-page, it was 
there announced that the play was printed “As y* was lately acted 
by the Lord Chamberlaine his Servants” (the company with 
which Shakespeare was connected; for which he wrote: and 
which possessed the “Richard the Second,” “Richard the 
Third,” “The Merchant of Venice,” the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” ‘“ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” the second “Henry 
the Fourth,” the “Henry the Fifth,” and the “Much Ado 
about Nothing” in its repertoire). Two years earlier still, the 
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“Thomas, Lord Cromwell,” had appeared, in 1600, printed by 
Thomas Pavier (the printer who had issued the quartos of the 
first and second “Henry VI.” and the “Titus Andronicus’’), and, 
as in the case of “The London Prodigal,” with Shakespeare’s 
name in full on the title-page. (As to this, however, as stated 
above, the Henslowe entry, giving the play to other dramatists 
by name, should, by our own rules, reasonably control.) It was 
not impossible that the fact of the removal of Shakespeare’s name 
from subsequent editions of the play should have been over- 
looked, for until Malone’s time we search in vain for any evi- 
dence of circumstantial assessment of Shakespeare evidences (and 
this Henslowe Diary was only unearthed by Malone about a 
century later than Dryden’s date). ‘The Puritan, or the Widow 
of Watling Street,” was issued in 1601, the title-page stating 
that it was “written by W. S.” “The Yorkshire Tragedy” was 
(again by Thomas Pavier) issued in 1609 and 1619 with. the 
point-blank statement, both on the title-page and on the 1608 
Stationers’ entry: “written by William Shakespeare” and “ played 
by the King’s Players” (who presented the “ Pericles,” the “ Lear,” 
and the “Othello.” I am proceeding on the supposition that the 
company mentioned as “ His Maiesties Seruants” was the same as 
“The King’s Players”). The ‘“Locrine” was even earlier than 
any of the foregoing, having been issued by Thomas Creede (who 
printed the “ Henry V.,” “The Merry Wives,” and the “ Romeo 
and Juliet’), he having entered it of record on the Stationers’ 
books July 20, 1594, and when printed declared on its title-page 
that it was “newly set foorthe, overseene and corrected by W. S.” 

The facts appear to be self-evident, therefore, that these 
seven newly included plays were admitted simply because the 
prior quarto title-pages had assigned them to either “ William 
Shakespeare,” or to his company of actors, or to “W. S.,” 
and that “ W. S.” was understood by the booksellers (and that 
Dryden and D’Avenant had no information to the contrary) to 
stand for the name of the great dramatist. And it seems to me, 
on this simple showing (made in good faith and before the day 
of rival critics who quarrelled over each other’s competency, and 
devoted themselves to exhibiting each other’s follies), that the 
reasonable conclusion must be that Dryden and D’Avenant were 
consulted, and proceeded, in their zeal, on the principle that it 
was better to include too much than too little, and that (and I 


respectfully submit that these two poets were quite as compe-. 


tent to form an opinion, and to give what Mr. Best calls “ opin- 
ion evidence,” as we are to-day) they were of opinion that a 
man who wrote “ Hamlet” was not utterly incapable of having 
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written lesser work if he had seen fit to do so. At any rate, 
here is a good working hypothesis, and it at once marshals au- 
thorities to its aid whose testimony has quite as much proba- 
tive force as the guess-work or “say so” of the esthetic critics 
of two hundred years later on. 

In this view, of course, the fact that Dryden saw fit to 
apologize for the “Pericles,” and not for the other six plays, 
can be urged under the probate rule of the Latin lawyers: Jn- 
clusto unius est exclusio alterius, a powerful argument always as to 
testamentary devises or questions arising between matters or 
things of equal affinity. But, while we cannot always look for 
the lawyer’s instinct in the zeal of the literary expert or virtuoso, 
I am rather inclined to believe that D’Avenant or Dryden 
could perceive, quite as clearly as we do to-day, the difference 
between the “Hamlet” and the “Titus Andronicus”; or be- 
tween the “Othello” and the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 

Will Shakespearean critics ever admit a reasonable doubt ; or 
an operation, in their field, of the doctrine of causation or of 
chances? If Shakespeare had been directed to cease libelling 
Sir John Oldcastle, why should, or might, he not have written 
a play called “Sir John Oldcastle,” to emphasize the public de- 
nial he instructed his actor to earnestly make in the epilogue to 
the “Second Henry IV.” that he had harbored any such inten- 
tion? And if his heart were not in the work, is it so very 
strange that his work in the latter play was purely perfunctory, 
and so fell below his actual standard of composition? Or, 
once more, if Shakespeare wrote historical plays upon the reigns 
of the Henrys IV., V., VI., and VIII., why should he have not 
have written plays on the reigns of Henry I. and II.? I 
do not, for my own part, believe that he ever did, but while 
there is just the faintest statement that he did—however improb- 
able—there is actually no evidence at all, nor a soupcon of it, 
that he did not! 

In conclusion, I can only hope that my efforts in these pa- 
pers in THE CATHOLIC WORLD to examine facts as I am able 
to find them, independently of my personal admiration for the 
splendid and despotic genius of the dramatist who was “not of 
an age but for all time,” and who was not only “soul of the 
age” but “the applause, delight, and wonder of THE STAGE” 
(and so must have catered to the audiences who sat before his 
\ stage and paid their shillings in to support it), will not be consid- 
ered supererogative in the time to come, when esthetic criticism 
shall survive only in the Catalogue of Curiosities of Shakespearean 
Commentary ! APPLETON MORGAN. 
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AT THE CHURCH DOOR. 


I.—NOONTIDE. 


HERE is the open portal, whereby Peace 
Doth woo thee to her most secure retreat ; 
Without, the noise and groaning of the street, 
In the fierce strife for wealth and wealth’s increase, 
Surges like baleful thunder, nor doth cease 
While morn to night and night to morn repeat 
The dreams of wild ambition, and the fleet, 
Strong tide flows onward, giving no release. 
But enter thou; a soft encircling gloom 
With slender sprays of jewelled light abloom, 
Mellow with incense and the breath of prayer; 
And in the mystic glory of His shrine, 
One, Holiest, who with welcoming hands divine 
Doth wait, to free thy soul from sin and care. 


II.—SurRSUM CORDA! 


Falls on the kneeling multitude a sweet 
And sudden hush, as if with one accord 
Their eyes beheld the Presence of the Lord, 
And bowed in gracious homage at His feet. 
Before the shrine the veil of incense rolls ; 
Enraptured voices, rising high and higher, 
With one long burst of love and joy aspire, 
In breathless longing of uplifted souls. 
O blissful ecstasy! Most precious gift! 
That thus can free from all the bonds that pull 
The wingéd spirit backward to the clod; 
And through the mist of earthly cloud uplift 
This moment of rapt silence, beautiful 
With holy fear, and holier love of God. 


MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 
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A MOTHER’S SACRIFICE. 
FROM THE RUSSIAN. 


NASTA, the letter-carrier, had never ceased to weep over the 
loss of her little Wasylek. One day the pope of Tersow, meet- 
ing her on the high-road as she was going her rounds from the 
town of Smolnica to the villages, stopped and, wishing to con- 
sole her, said: “Why do you continue to grieve in this manner, 
Nasta? You may be assured that your little boy is now among 
the cherubim in heaven.” : 

The cherubim! Never in her life had Nasta heard of such 
beings, and the words of the friendly priest, far from affording 
her any comfort, only seemed to trouble and agitate her. It 
was a year ago that her darling Wasylek had died, a year ago 
that the poor, shabby little coffin was carried to the cemetery 
by a kindly neighbor amid a blinding snow-storm, carefully 
sheltered beneath his sheepskin cloak. 

For a whole week the poor woman thought over what the 
pope* had said to her, but the words conveyed no meaning to 
her mind. The next Sunday, however, it happened that as she 
was passing a Latin church which was on her daily route she 
thought she would go in. She was just in time for the sermon. 
The preacher spoke of the majesty of God, of the armies of 
heaven, of the legions of angels, of the seraphim and cherubim 
standing around the throne of the Most High. Nasta listened as 
if spell-bound, and eagerly drank in all he said. It seemed to 
her as if she were listening to one who had lately seen her lost 
boy and knew all about him. 

When she left the church her head was full of the wonders 
of which she had been hearing, and as she went on her way to 
the village of Spas she strove to treasure up in her memory the 
words of the preacher, repeating them over and over to herself 
like the prayers of the Rosary. But the thread of her intelli- 
gence was too weak to retain them; one by one the ideas 
slipped away and were lost, like the beads of a necklace when 
the string has broken. One expression alone remained im- 
pressed on her memory: the armies of heaven ! 

* This name is given to the secular clergy of the Russian Church, of which the czar is 
the supreme head. The Latin, or uniate, priests, still in union with Rome, are in Poland few 


in number, and are regarded with jealousy and dislike by the parochial clergy. 
/ 
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This idea was a new one to the ignorant peasant-woman, 
and by no means a welcome one. Then God, too, who was the 
King of heaven, had an army like the .Emperor of Russia, and 
in that army Wasylek had taken service in the capacity of a 
cherubim. Now, Nasta knew a good deal about military life ; 
she had often heard letters from soldiers read aloud, and they 
were invariably in the same strain: always begging for money, 
always complaining of the captain’s harshness or of the brutality 
of the corporal. The remembrance of this caused her great con- 
cern. Until then she had simply mourned for the loss of her 
only child; now anxiety on his behalf was added to her grief. 
If the poor little fellow were really enrolled in the ranks of the 
celestial militia, one of two things must be true: either he was 
ill-treated, and it was his mother’s duty to exert herself to pro- 
tect him; or he was unhappy, and she must do something to 
cheer and help him. The thought that the child, who was now 
beyond the reach of all earthly sufferings, might perhaps be en- 
during still worse torments in the unseen world to which he had 
gone, filled the poor mother’s heart with anguish. 

If she had dared, how gladly would she have at once turned 
back and gone to the Latin priest in his presbytery, and asked him 
what the army of heaven really was, and what were the nine 
choirs of angels of which he had spoken. A clergyman would 
know all about such matters, and who knows, might he not per- 
chance even be able to inform her into what choir, or rather 
what battalion, Wasylek had entered? But how should a poor 
woman like her take the liberty of questioning a priest, and a 
Latin priest too? Besides,she was already late, she would be be- 
hind her time in reaching Spas, and M. Krzespel, the inspector 
of the imperial domains, would be getting very impatient at not 
having his papers. 

Nasta was the walking post between the village of Spas and 
the post-office at Smolnica. It was her business to deliver the 
letters first to the inspector, then to the Jews who kept the 
public-houses, and the small proprietors in the neighboring ham- 
lets who could not fetch their#¥wn letters, and lastly, in sum- 
mer-time, to the visitors who came thither for the benefit of 
the mountain air. Her husband had been the postman of the 
district, and on his death, ten years before, Nasta had been al- 
lowed to take his place. 

She had not married young, and scarcely two years after the 
birth of her little boy her husband had died suddenly. All 
that he bequeathed to her was a cottage whose roof was fast 
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crumbling into decay, a barren strip of garden ground through 
which ran a stream, shaded at its source by a pear-tree of such 
antiquity that no one could remember having seen any fruit on 
its boughs. Nasta’s duty consisted in walking to and from the 
post-office every day with the letters. For this she was paid two 
florins a month—about five francs! She used to start at day- 
break, for it took her two hours to walk there and two to come 
back; for the remainder of the day she worked in the fields. 
In summer-time her task was comparatively easy, and she could 
easily get back by midday; but in winter, in the long, hard 
frosts, it was indeed toilsome work, since the post was often 
delayed by the weather, and at times she had to wade through 
deep snow-drifts, for on that side of the Carpathian Mountains 
the winters are very severe. But as long as her child was alive 
what did Nasta care for hard work and biting cold? 

One day an epidemic broke out among the village children. 
It attacked their throats, and in two days proved fatal. Soon 
there were as many newly made mounds in the churchyard of 
Busowiska, where Nasta lived, as there had been children of 
twelve years old or thereabouts at that time. Just a year 
before our story opens, when Nasta, coming back from her daily 
round one morning, reached the foot of the mountain where she 
was accustomed to see Wasylek, who took care of the sheep of 
a neighboring farmer, waiting for her, the child was nowhere 
to be perceived. A horrible apprehension seized upon her; she 
ran like one demented to her cottage. There she found Wasy- 
lek, wrapped in his father’s old sheepskin, lying on the ground 
beside the earthenware stove, his round eyes fixed on the ceil- 
ing in a stupefied stare. Alas! the next day but one those 
eyes were closed for ever. Until that fatal hour Nasta had 
envied no one, she had been as happy as a queen; her dark, 
dilapidated cottage was to her a palatial residence, the old pear- 
tree a smiling orchard, the murmur of the brook the sweetest 
melody; but from the moment when Wasylek was laid in his 
narrow churchyard bed all the sunshine faded out of the poor 
woman’s life. Her cabin appeared desolate, her orchard a sterile 
plot of ground, while the babble of the stream became a strain 
of such woful sadness that many a time, as she listened to it 
in the stillness of the night, she thought she really must di- 
vert it from its course, that she might no longer hear its mourn- 
ful plaint. Everything wore an altered aspect in her eyes; even 
her daily walk to the post seemed to have become lengthened 
in distance in an unaccountable manner, and the road looked 
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dull and dreary, although it was enlivened by many carriages 
and briskas containing travellers from far and near. 

Formerly, in happier times, when she neared home after de- 
livering the letters in some outlying hamlet up among the 
mountains, she used to descry a little figure crouching among 
the furze-bushes, hardly distinguishable at a distance from the 
stones and rocks around him. And then this little figure would 
be seen flitting among the bushes and over the greensward, or 
lost to sight for a moment between tall sheaves of corn, to 
reappear suddenly at the bend of the road. Poor Wasylek ! 
With his huge, unshapely straw hat, his jacket of coarse hempen 
cloth, caught together in front and fastened with a bit of stick, 
and his whip three times as big as himself in his hand, he 
looked uncommonly like the scarecrows set up in a wheat-field 
to keep the birds from the corn. But the queer little mannikin 
had two bright black eyes that gleamed under the rim of his 
battered hat, and very dear he was to the poor letter-carrier, 
who when she caught sight of him used to stop and open her 
bag, from the depths of which she never failed to produce some 
toothsome cake or crisp biscuit. But now, alas! though spring 
was spreading its verdant covering over the earth, there was no 
little gray figure awaiting her by the road-side, or running over 
the freshly ploughed fields. Alas, indeed, the earth, the inex- 
orable earth, had swallowed him up and held him fast locked in 
her prison-house ! 

However, from the time that the idea that her darling boy 
was enrolled among the cherubim in Paradise had sunk into the 
mind of the bereaved mother, she no longer felt lonely. As she 
went on her daily rounds one thought constantly pursued her 
like a spectre, and life was no more a dreary, hopeless blank. 
If only she could acquaint herself with what her child was doing 
up there in the choirs of the heavenly host! But how was she 
to learn this? How was she to span the gulf that separated him 
from her? For some time this idea engrossed her mind so com- 
pletely that she could think of nothing else. Being naturally 
diffident and slow of speech, she was reluctant to make her diffi- 
culties known to others and seek information from them. One 
day, however, she plucked up courage to begin to speak on the 
subject to the organist of the Latin church. 

“What can I do to prevent my poor little Wasylek feeling 
himself a desolate orphan up in heaven?” she inquired in a 
mysterious whisper. The organist, who considered himself a 
great authority on theological matters, looked at her with an air 
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of supreme commiseration, and, after a moment’s reflection, an- 
swered: “Wasylek will only cease to be an orphan in heaven 
when you die.” 

Nasta was completely silenced by this unexpected answer. 
When she died! But who knows how long it may be before 
one dies, and must the poor child wait in misery all that time? 
Perhaps Honorius, the man at the Monastery of St. Basil, who 
had grown gray in the service of the monks, would be able to 
give her some wise counsel. She resolved, therefore, to watch for 
him on this road when he was driving back from market through 
the forest. 

Honorius was a taciturn man, and he let her tell her tale 
without interruption. When she had done, he fixed his eyes for 
a minute on the leathern bag strapped across his chest, then 
slowly taking his pipe from his lips, and pointing upward with 
his long, lean finger, he replied in a grave tone, not unmingled 
with irony: “What would you have? If only some clever per- 
son would invent a postal service between earth and heaven!” 

Satisfied with this laconic answer, he replaced his pipe in his 
mouth and closed his lips, as if to say nothing more was to be 
got out of him that day. “If only there could be a post to 
heaven!” Nasta repeated to herself, as she watched him disap- 
pear beneath the archway of verdant pines. “ But unfortunately 
there is not any!” 

At Busowiska there was no Catholic church, nor even a 
cerkiew of the Greek Church, the one that existed there having 
been burnt down several years previously to the time of which 
we are speaking, and never rebuilt. The inhabitants were conse- 
quently, as is the case in many villages of the Carpathian 
Mountains, destitute of all religious teaching. This accounts for 
the benighted condition of Nasta’s mind, and her strange igno- 
rance of sacred things. On great festivals the people were in 
the habit of going to the church of Tersow, the nearest parish. 
Nasta was accustomed to go there once a year, on Good Friday, 
to adore the holy images, and to get her Easter eggs and cakes 
blessed. Since the death of her child she had not been at all. 
What was the good of getting her cakes blessed when there was 
nobody at home to eat them? And as to prayer! since her 
affliction the unhappy woman had liad less than ever recourse 
to prayer. 

But now that a fresh direction had been given to her 
thoughts she felt the need of religion, and resolved to go again 
to church. There would certainly be a sermon, and who could 
tell whether the priest might not say something on the sub- 
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ject of the cherubim and the angels, about which she had heard 
on a previous occasion? 

This time, however, there was not a word about the armies 
of heaven. The preacher spoke of prayer; how omnipotent it 
was, how it afforded consolation and strength to the afflicted 
and suffering souls, how by it a communication was opened with 
heaven, so that it might be termed a kind of post between earth 
and the unseen world. Of the first part of the sermon Nasta 
comprehended little. She sat and listened, heaving a deep sigh 
and striking her breast now and again, after the manner of the 
Russian peasant, who believes the word preached would be of 
no profit to him without such exterior demonstrations. But 
when the last words fell on her ear she was startled and 
aroused. She ceased to strike her breast, and fixed her eyes on 
the preacher, anxious not to lose a word. So there really was 
a post between earth and heaven! Honorius had been quite 
mistaken when he said there was no such thing. But in order 
to make use of this means of communication one must know 
how to pray, and Nasta was sadly conscious of her own igno- 
rance in this respect. If she could get through the Pater it 
was as much as she could do; as for the Credo, she could go 
no further than the first sentence. Besides, she reasoned to her- 
self, in this one prayer that she knew by heart there was not a 
word that could apply to Wasylek; so of what use could it be? 
If a prayer was to be compared to a letter, one must make it 
very clear to whom it was addressed, just as if a letter was to 
be delivered the direction must be clearly written on the out- 
side. Now, Nasta could not pray any more than she could 
write. She must find some one to do it for her. Now, at Buso- 
wiska, if a poor man wanted to write to his son in the army, 
he went into the town to a public scribe, whose business it was 
to write letters for those who could not write for themselves. 
Of course the writer was paid for his trouble, but that was not 
all; one had to go to the post-office and get a stamp to put on 
the letter, otherwise it would be no use. Then, too, there ought 
to be a remittance enclosed to make the letter of any value. 
She knew that the man Dimitry had even sold his goat in order 
to send money to his son, who was a soldier. Another of her 
neighbors had pledged her coral necklace for the sake of send- 
ing a few florins to a boy who was serving in Hungary, far 
away beyond the mountains. She must not imagine, Nasta told » 
herself, that she could get what she wanted for nothing. She 
was poor enough, Heaven knows! but that could not be helped, 
and in this world nothing can be got without paying a price for 
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it. For some time Nasta went about with her head bent down, 
her brows knitted as if she were endeavoring to solve some ab- 
truse problem. In fact, just then her ideas were not very clear; 
people and things were oddly jumbled together in her brain: 
the celestial cherubim, Honorius the convent servant, the priest 
of Tersow, the post to heaven, the public scribe, and Dimitry’s 
goat. And yet through the darkness of her unenlightened and 
untaught mind a ray of divine light was slowly struggling. 
Little by little, through the maze of her own singular process of 
thought, she arrived at two conclusions. First she learnt to 
master her grief, and then, with the marvellous intuition of ma- 
ternal love, she discerned that most sublime of Christian truths, 
the necessity of sacrifice. Whatever it might cost her, she must- 
make some sacrifice for Wasylék—the sacrifice of something in- 
dispensable, something purchased by the hardships of her daily 
life; by hunger and thirst, sleepless nights, toilsome journeys 
beneath a burning sun, in cutting wind and biting frost. Some 
alchemy must be found whereby these privations, these vigils, 
this sweat of hers, nay her very lifeblood, should be transmuted 
into that thing most valuable and most difficult to procure— 
money! What was so precious in her eyes as money, slowly 
and painfully coined out of the toils, the sweat of the peasant? 
Nasta knew by experience how indispensable money is. How 
often had she seen the tears, the misery, the despair, occasioned 
by the want- of this miserable pelf! There was a man in an ad- 
jacent village who had met with a series of misfortunes; his 
son had been taken by the conscription, his wife had died short- 
ly after, his crops had failed; these and other troubles he had 
borne with tolerable equanimity, but when his savings were 
stolen, the small hoard he had amassed so laboriously to satisfy 
the claims of the money-lender, the poor man had shut the door 
of his cabin and hung himself in despair. Yes, everything was 
hard in this life, but to earn money was the hardest of all. 

The result of Nasta’s reflections was the practical conclusion 
that in order to do anything she must have money, and a con- 
siderable sum too. But her idea of a considerable sum was ex- 
tremely vague. What would constitute a considerable sum? 
Perhaps when one could begin to count, not with copper coins 
or paper money, but with shining gold pieces. She would spare 
and save to the utmost of her power, and surely in time she 
- would have enough. 

A new epoch now commenced for Nasta. The world wore 
a brighter aspect ; and if her mind had not altogether regained 
its former serenity, at any rate she now had a definite pur- 
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pose in view, to save money! Hitherto no one could have ac- 
cused her of avarice, but now at the sight of a few coins a hun- 
gry look came into hey eyes, and when she could clutch a few 
dirty bits of copper in ‘her horny hand, it seemed as if the gates 
of Paradise were opening to her. So sparingly did she live that 
she actually managed to keep intact the few francs which were 
paid her each month. She denied herself salt, the sole con- 
diment of the peasant, and lived on dry bread and boiled 
potatoes, her only beverage being the water from her own 
spring, since milk was a luxury which must henceforth be digs- 
pensed with. No sooner did she return from her daily jour- 
ney than she went to work in the fields of a neighboring 
farmer, laboring like a horse to earn a scanty meal, never com- 
plaining so long as she could meet with employment. So great 
was her anxiety to obtain money in every possible’ way that 
one day she was caught by old Marina, a professional beggar, in 
the act of soliciting alms from the passers-by on the high-road. 
That was too bad; such impudence could not be allowed, that 
she, an employee of the state, should have the effrontery to 
stand there in open daylight and take the bread out of the 
mouths of honest beggars! Amid a torrent of abuse the old 
woman hobbled after Nasta as fast as her failing breath and her 
infirmities would permit, prepared, could she overtake her, to 
deal her a sound blow with her crutch. But Nasta quickly 
made off without a word, and as soon as she was out of the 
old cripple’s sight resumed her mendicant character. 

After several months had elapsed she bethought herself that 
it was time to consider what should be done with her hoard. 
In the interval she had made inquiries as to the customary way 
of testifying affection for and remembrance of the dead. She 
had been told this was done by reciting prayers, having Masses 
said, and giving alms on their behalf. 

It is a good work to give alms to the poor, the priest had 
said to her. Alms to the poor! Pray, who in all Busowiska was 
so poor as herself? Certainly not the old beggar-woman who 
had threatened to beat her with her crutch; but even if Nasta 
were to give all her earnings to Marina, who would be the 
gainer? Why Marina, of course, not Wasylek ; and Nasta wanted 
Wasylek, and Wasylek alone, to have the benefit of every penny. 

A Mass would certainly be far more profitable, but then 
what a very short time a Mass lasted. No sooner had the priest 
gone up to the altar than it was over. Nasta must really con- 
tinue to find some means of praying continually for her child. 
She remembered that a wealthy lady in the vicinity, whose 
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children had all died one after the other, had built a chapel in 
honor of the Mother of God, and not long after a son had been 
born to her, a fine, healthy child, who was growing up as sturdy 
as a young oak. In consequence of having erected this 
chapel the lady had acquired the title of foundress, fondatorka 
of the parish. Nasta pronounced this word with an accent of 
respect not unmingled with envy. Would to God that she could 
have become a /ondatorka for her little Wasylek’s sake! Of 
course a chapel was quite out of the question, but might she 
not erect a statue? That would be the very thing she wanted; 
something that would pray night and day for Wasylek, which 
would itself be a continual prayer. Moreover, no one would 
pass by it without paying it some token of respect, without 
making the sign of the cross, or sending up to heaven some 
supplication, and all that would be so much the more for Wasy- 
lek. What a harvest might thus be gained! 

Delighted with her idea, Nasta began to make a minute in- 
spection of all the statues and sacred images situated on the 
high-road. Here a lofty cross stretched its arms to heaven; 
there, within a tiny shrine, the feeble flame of a lamp flickered 
before a holy picture. Further on an imposing figure of St. 
Nicholas, clad in pontifical vestments, met the eye; or of St. 
John Nepomucen, wearing a white cotta and black biretta. 
What struck her most was a life-sized figure of St. Michael, 
arrayed in helmet and cuirass, proudly contemplating a formid- 
able dragon writhing at his feet. This statue was an object of 
great veneration in all the country round, and certainly it had 
the chief claim on Nasta’s devotion, for had not the sacristan 
told her that the glorious archangel was the captain of the 
heavenly hosts? Undoubtedly, therefore, it was with him that 
Wasylek had to do. How delightful it would be if she could 
only erect a statue like this at the foot of the mountain by the 
wayside, where in happier days her beloved child used to be 
waiting to greet her! But the difficulty was to find out where 
statues were manufactured. Nasta had never heard of one of 
her neighbors getting anything of the sort, nor did she remem- 
ber having seen such wares exposed for sale at any fair or 
market. An unexpected turn of events enabled her to obtain 
the desired information. 

II. 

The reason why the parish of Busowiska was so much neg- 
lected was because, as has been said, several years previously the 
church had been burned down, and, despite the repeated admo- 
nitions addressed to them by the government, the village com- 
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monalty, not knowing how to raise the necessary funds, had 
taken no steps for its reconstruction. Besides, they argued, what 
object was there in doing so? They might just as well go to 
the next parish to perform their devotions. And once, when the 
mayor did make a stir about the matter, he was quickly over- 
ruled and silenced by the votes of his colleagues. In fact, the 
good people thought themselves quite secure until one day, when 
the local board was sitting, who should suddenly appear on the 
scene but the archdeacon of the diocese, accompanied by the 
pope of Tersow and his sacristan. 

The archdeacon began by upbraiding the peasants for their 
negligence in tolerating such a disgraceful state of things. It 
was a shame to the village, he said, and to the diocese, and a 
mortal sin on the consciences of all of them. The bishop was 
so angry with the people that he declared Busowiska to be the 
most godless parish under his charge, and predicted that if they 
persevered in their obstinacy they would become like the barren 
fig-tree of the Gospel, which bore no fruit, and was only fit to 
be cut down and cast into the fire. 

The village magnates listened in blank silence to this address, 
and the mention of the barren fig-tree impressed them forcibly. 
In the preceding year as many as ten fires had broken out on 
different homesteads in the parish, and again that year there had 
already been four. Perhaps this was a judgment upon them. Af- 
ter all there was a great deal of truth in what the archdeacon said. 

Scarcely was this short allocution ended when a rumbling 
was heard on the pavement outside, and, amid a cloud of dust, 
M. Krzespel, the government inspector, alighted from his yellow 
cabriolet in all the dignity of his official cap and gold-laced coat. 
The peasants made way for him with deferential respect, and 
he began at once to harangue them in the loud, commanding 
tone he assumed on important occasions. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “I fully concur in everything that the 
venerable archdeacon has been saying about the church. In fact 
the matter is quite settled; the deeds are drawn up and officially 
stamped and signed. There is no getting out of it now; the 
community is bound to rebuild the cerkiew whether they like it 
or no. I, the imperial inspector, have come in person to an- 
nounce this to you!” Then, finding his hearers, who were all 
aghast at these tidings, uttered no word of protest, he added in 
a somewhat less imperious manner that his majesty the emperor 
had graciously given permission for the wood required for the 
building to be cut in the imperial forests. There was, therefore, 
no time to be lost—a commission must be appointed to arrange 
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about the work at once. The discomfited village authorities 
glanced furtively at one another. They all felt that further re- 
sistance was impossible. The order was drawn up, signed and 
sealed. The bishop, the archdeacon, the inspector all said it 
must be done, and done it must be. But what had most in- 
fluence with them was the assurance that the emperor would 
provide the material for the structure. “ Well, well,” they said 
resignedly, “we will rebuild it.” 

Before many days had passed the inhabitants of Busowiska, 
were not only completely reconciled to the idea, but took all the 
credit of it to themselves, boasting of the alacrity with which they 
had spontaneously agreed to make the sacrifice, and incur the 
expense of rebuilding the cerkiew for the public good. Some 
braggarts even went so far as to say that it must be constructed 
of solid bricks, that the cupola must be surmounted by a gilded 
cross, and that the services of a first-rate artist must be secured 
for the decoration of the interior. 

All that sounded well, but the offer of the inspector to fur- 
nish the wood reduced the fine talk to sober sense. The church 
was to be of wood, but at any rate the best builder that could 
be found must be commissioned to: build it. This gave rise to 
fresh discussions. Some proposed a local celebrity, who had 
erected a church at no great distance; others wanted a man 
whose name was more widely known. Finally all agreed that 
Klymasko, an architect of some note, was the man most suitable 
to be entrusted with the work. Had not engravings of the 
beautiful temples he had erected appeared from time to time in 
the illustrated journals? Besides, one of Klymasko’s peculiarities 
was that he always preferred to construct his churches of wood 
rather than of brick. He‘used to conceive the designs for them 
out in the forest, lying on his back on the mossy ground in the 
shade of the pines. What material, he would say, so fitting for 
a temple to the Most High as the trees of the forest, which 
breathe an atmosphere of recollection and of prayer, in whose 
branches the whispering wind and the song of the birds pro- 
claim the power and greatness of God? Better far than walls 
of mud raised by the hand of man. Undoubtedly, Klymasko 
was the man they wanted; and a deputation was forthwith ap- 
pointed who should go without delay to the great man, and re- 
quest him to erect in the village of Busowiska a cerkiew of ele- 
gant design and ample dimensions. 

Klymasko at first made some difficulties about accepting the 
commission on account of his age and infirmities, but he ended 
by yielding to the entreaties of the villagers; and a few days 
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later he came in person to inspect the site of the former church. 
He was a little, old man, with finely cut features and a long, . 
white moustache. In his clear blue eyes there lurked a mischiev- 
ous twinkle, while his snow-white hair, falling onto his shoulders 
from beneath the large felt hat worn by the mountaineers of 
those parts, gave him somewhat of a patriarchal aspect. He 
first examined the plot of ground where the old church 
had stood, and expressed his approval of it. It was a level 
space surrounded by lime-trees, and from its height it dominated 
the whole village. Then he took his measurements carefully 
with line and rule, planting little stakes at regular intervals in 
the ground. He laid strict injunctions on the villagers that no 
one was to interfere with these and gave a few directions as to 
the preparation of the wood. This done he tossed off the glass 
of brandy offered him by the mayor, and took his leave. 

After these preliminaries had been arranged, the people of 
Busowiska considered the enterprise fairly begun. The myste- 
rious little stakes were regarded with solemn veneration, and 
most of the inhabitants came at least once a day to inspect 
them. Soon, however, the work was commenced in earnest. 
The blows of the axe and the grinding of the saw were heard 
beneath the branches of the lime-trees, mingled with the rough 
voices of the carters unloading the huge trunks from their wagons. 

Nasta, her mind still engrossed with her fixed idea, often 
hung about the spot. It occurred to her that she could easily 
learn from the workmen what she desired so much to know. She 
began in a roundabout way by inquiring timidly: ‘“Isn’t it very 
hard work to plane those great beams?” The men answered 
with another question, after the manner of the Slavs: 

“That is so; but how should it be otherwise than hard?” 

Nasta took courage to continue: “But to shape stone, is 
not that still harder work?” 

“Of course it is; what a question to ask!” 

Gradually she contrived to worm out of the men the infor- 
mation she wanted. She learnt that there were masons who 
worked in stone, some of whom fashioned fine statues like those 
she had seen, and that the nearest sculptor resided in the town 
of Stambor, a long distance from Busowiska. Having elicited 
these facts, Nasta resolved to act with promptitude. The very 
next day, on her return from the post-office, she would 
walk to Stambor. True, she would have twenty-one kilometres 
to cover on the way there, and the same to come back; but no 
matter: if she could not return before. sunset, she would come 
by night. The next day happened to be Thursday too, the 
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market-day at Stambor, so the people from the villages would 
be driving in to make their purchases, and surely some one or 
other would give her a lift on the way. Nasta had never been 
in Stambor—in fact, she had never been in any very large town: 
thus on arriving there she was greatly impressed by its magnifi- 
cence. How different it was from anything she had ever seen! 
How spacious the market-place was, and how beautifully paved 
with flag-stones! And on one side of the great square there 
was a town-hall with an imposing clock-tower, and over the 
clock there was a golden stag that glittered in the sun and 
turned with every breath of wind! And, greatest wonder of all, 
every time the hour struck a watchman came out of the tower, 
and blew his horn towards each of the four points of the com- 
pass. But what Nasta admired most was the handsome church, 
with white walls and a red roof, and the rows of beautiful shops 
under the arcade, where everything might be bought for which 
heart could wish. 

Nasta did not linger among these novel sights, but inquired 
her way to the stonemason’s yard. It was quite out of the 
town, and as she went thither she felt no slight trepidation. 
However, she summoned up all her courage and presence of 
mind, and, on reaching the door, she entered boldly. Two men 
were at work in the yard; they wore long aprons and were 
almost as white as millers. They were engaged in chiselling two 
great blocks of stone, and at every blow of the hammer a 
shower of chips fell all around them. Now, Nasta had dressed 
herself in her best for the occasion; she had tied a clean white 
"kerchief over her head, a string of beads round her neck, and 
her Sunday apron round her waist, yet the men actually took 
her for a beggar, and in no gentle terms bade her begone! 

She was not going to be so easily baffled. Now that she was 
once there, it behooved her to stand her ground bravely and 
show no sign of timidity. She therefore began in a low, steady 
voice, as if she were reciting a prayer, to explain the object of 
her coming. She came, she said, to procure a statue, because 
some one had told her that there were sculptors at Stambor who 
carved statues, and she wanted one of stone, hard stone, of a 
man’s height, with wings and a plume of feathers. Yes, with 
two wings, and a helmet with a crest, and a sword at his side, 
like the one at Staromiasta—they must surely know it; it stood 
on the highway: near the toll-gate, not far from the cottage 
where the cobbler lived. He was an archangel, named Michael, 
and stood under a little shrine, but the roof was falling to pieces 
and wanted repairing. 
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The masons had stopped their work, and stared in bewil- 
dered amazement at the intruder, who thus rambled on about a 
cobbler named Michael who lived in a shrine near the toll-gate ! 

“What Michael is she talking about ?” asked the foreman, 
coming forward. “Have we an order from any one of that 
name ?” 

He made Nasta repeat her story, and at last got an inkling 
of her meaning. “A statue of the Archangel Michael, you mean, 
like the one at Staromiasta? Yes, yes, I understand. And for 
whom is it wanted?” 

“Tt is I who want it,’ Nasta faltered. 

“It is for yourself ? Are you, then, the /fondatorka ?” 

The faint color suffused the thin cheeks of the letter-carrier, 
and a feeling of indescribable gratification filled her heart. 
“Yes, it is for me,” she repeated. 

“ Have you the money to pay for it?” 

Nasta nodded in sign of asseft. 

“Are you aware how much such a figure of St. Michael 
would cost ?” 

“No, I am not,” she replied. 

“Do you want a pedestal, too?” 

Nasta had not the slightest idea what a pedestal was, but 
she would not betray her ignorance. “A pedestal, too,” she re- 
joined unflinchingly. 

“Tt would cost at least a hundred florins.” 

A hundred florins! A sudden darkness fell before Nasta’s 
eyes, and strange noises sounded in her ears. Her head grew 
dizzy, and she experienced the awful sensation of one who, at 
the cost of infinite pain and toil, has scaled an inaccessible 
height, and feels the ground giving way beneath his feet. 

Poor Nasta! In a moment she fell from the ideal height of 
her cherished dream—the dream which but a few minutes be- 
fore had seemed so near realization. Down she fell on to the 
pitiless stones of the weary road her aching feet had unremit- 
tingly trodden for so many years. And alas! at the same time 
all hope vanished of acquiring the glorious title of fondatorka/ 

A hundred florins! The idea of such an enormous amount 
had never entered her head. She had never even attempted to 
reckon so high, for never had any but the most trifling sums passed 
through her hands. She stood dumbfounded, transfixed to the 
ground in the presence of the stonemasons, not knowing what 
to do next. Suddenly she resolved to have recourse to flight, as 
the best means of escaping from the embarrassing situation. Before 
the men could recover from their surprise she turned on her ' 
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heel, crossed the threshold, and ran off down the road as fast as 
her feet could carry her. On and on she ran, like a hunted 
hare, until she reached the toll-gate, where she sunk breathless 
and exhausted on the roadside. 

Who can tell the thoughts that passed through her mind in 
the course of her headlong flight? Was it as much the revelation 
of her own impotency as a bitter sense of humiliation that wound- 
ed her so keenly ? 

Side by side with the laudable desire of sacrifice, that spon- 
taneous and pure offspring of maternal solicitude, pride, the in- 
herent vice of human nature, had insidiously taken possession of 
her soul. Actuated at the outset simply by the wish to benefit 
her child, she had gradually been attracted by the dazzling 
prospect of herself becoming a fondatorka. Now the anticipated 
glory had vanished like smoke, and left nothing but the sorrow 
of a disconsolate and crestfallen mother. 

But when the first sharp pang of disappointment had sub- 
sided, Nasta settled down by degrees into the stolid, resigned, 
apathetic indifference that characterizes the Slavonian peasant, 
and is the result of the dogged resistance of the race to foreign 
dominion. She had been foolish and proud, and now she was 
punished for it. How could a miserable, poverty-stricken crea- 
ture like her, who earned a scanty pittance in the sweat of her 
brow, dream of aspiring to imitate a great and wealthy lady! 
She had certainly quite forgotten who and what she was. 

After a while, however, a new project began to take shape 
in Nasta’s brain. She could not have a statue, since the price 
asked for it was so exorbitant, but she would have a picture. 
What an excellent idea! A painting could not be expensive, 
for what was wanted for it? Only a square of canvas and a 
few colors. She might have a painting of the Blessed Virgin, 
for instance, and the picture could be nailed upon the old ash- 
tree by the wayside at the foot of the hill just on the very 
spot where Wasylek used to feed his sheep and watch for her 
coming. A couple of boards would make a roof over it, to pre- 
serve it from being spoilt by the rain. Only this time she must 
take good care to inquire beforehand about the price, and when 
she had made quite sure, go to the painter without hesitation 
or diffidence, and, above all, without pride. 


A. M. CLARKE. 


Stindon, Arundel, Eng. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND THE ROMAN 
QUESTION.* 


AMERICAN Catholics have always been loyal and devoted to 
the Holy See. Nor have they ever felt that this devotion in 
any way interfered with their patriotism, or that any degree of 
even enthusiastic devotion to the republic founded by Washing- 
ton was incompatible with a supreme devotion to that Catholic 
commonwealth which was founded by the Lord upon the Rock of 
Peter. The spiritual supremacy of the See and the Successor of 
Peter has always been fully recognized, and exercised without 
any resistance in this portion of the Catholic Church. The great — 
act of supreme teaching authority by which Pius IX. defined 
the Immaculate Conception was received with acclamation by all 
our bishops, clergy, and faithful people. In like manner, the 
definition of Papal infallibility by the Vatican Council was re- 
ceived with unhesitating faith and without a murmur of dissent. 
The encyclicals of the popes have been . always received with 
docile respect and obedience by the American clergy and laity. 
Moreover, when the violent and unjust invasion Rome de- 
prived the Sovereign Pontiff of his temporal principality, the 
deepest sympathy was felt for him, and an equal indignation 
against the sacrilegious despoilers of the Roman sanctuary. These 
sentiments have been confirmed and strengthened by subsequent 
events. They have been manifested in various ways up to the 
present time. And now, it is assuredly the common desire of 
the whole Catholic body in the United States to support in 
whatever way is right and practicable, by all the moral influence 
it may possess and be able to exercise, the efforts of the Roman 
Pontiff and of the loyal adherents to his sacred cause in Europe, 
to put an end to his present intolerable position under the usurp- 
ed dominion by which he is oppressed. 

The sympathy of American Catholics with the Pine on ac- 
count of the spoliation of his temporal sovereignty, and their in- 
dignation against the usurpers and all those who have positively 
aided or negatively connived at their unjust invasion, is derived 
from their religious loyalty to the Pope as the Vicar of Christ 


* American Catholics andthe Roman Question. By Monsignor Joseph Schroeder, D.D., 
Ph.D., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Catholic University of America. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 
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and the successor of St. Peter, as its principal source. Political 
considerations, important as they are, are secondary, in the esti- 
mation of Catholics, especially of Americans, who are so far re- 
moved from European affairs and interests. It is because the 
free and unhindered exercise of his supreme spiritual, pastoral 
office demands the perfect liberty and independence of the Pope, 
that Catholics cannot endure his being subject to any political 
sovereignty, either of a king or a republic. The question is 
therefore a religious one. Moreover, as the freedom and _ inde. 
pendence of the Pope requires for its sufficient security and sta- 
bility that he should possess a temporal principality, his right to 
the peaceful and undisturbed enjoyment of the political dominion 
justly acquired by the Roman Church is drawn into the religious 
sphere. : 

It follows, also, from the religious nature and relations of the 
whole question of the temporal power, that the Pope is the su- 
preme judge of the right, the necessity, and the expediency of 
asserting, maintaining, and defending the temporal sovereignty of 
the Roman pontiff, and of rescuing it from the usurpation of an 
unjust invader. 

Consequently, all Catholics are bound to accept, to follow, 
and so far as possible by lawful means to support and second 
the efforts made to bring into actual execution, the judgment of 
the Sovereign Pontiff in this matter. His judgment is, by itself 
alone, supreme and decisive. But it is also sustained by the 
concurrent judgment of the entire Catholic episcopate, which has, 
with and under its head, judicial authority. The wisest and 
most learned of the clergy and the laity, theologians, statesmen, 
publicists, men fully competent to understand all the reasons of 
the case, and the whole mass of the faithful, whose Catholic 
sense and conscience are unerring in their spiritual instinct, con- 
cur with all the moral weight of their consent, with the authori- 
tative decisions of the Holy See. 

Securus judicat orbis terrarum. The.whole Catholic world 
cries out, that the highest interests of the faith and the church 
are involved in the Roman Question, and are imperilled by the 
usurpation of the sovereignty over the capital city of Christen- 
dom. Many enlightened and impartial non-Catholics condemn 
this usurpation and admit that the demand of Catholics for the 
independence of their chief priest and spiritual ruler is just. 
The enemies of the Catholic religion and the bitter foes of 
Christianity perceive clearly that the final subversion of the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pope would be most dangerous to his 
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spiritual supremacy, and the destruction of a great bulwark of 
the Christian religion’ The question of Roman sovereignty is 
eminently a religious question of the highest moment, concerning 
Europe and all Christendom, the whole world indeed, whose 
destinies and future welfare are dependent on Christianity and 
Christian civilization. 

Christianity is essentially Catholic, and Catholicity is essentially 
Papal. For Christ founded the church upon the Rock of Peter, 
who survives in his successors. The inheritors of the supremacy 
of St. Peter are his successors in the Roman episcopate. Dr. 
Schroeder very properly, therefore, makes a preliminary argu- 
ment in proof of the indissoluble connection between the Papacy 
and the Roman episcopate. It is surprising that any Catholic 
writer could ever have treated this connection as accidental and 
of purely ecclesiastical institution. Rome was the See of Peter, 
in which the chair of Peter was placed. The Roman Church 
was made by St. Peter, in virtue of the supreme power vested 
in him by Jesus Christ, the centre of Catholic unity, the prima- 
tial see of Christendom, the ‘“ Mother and Mistress of Churches.” 
It is the “Apostolic See.” The true church of Christ is the 
“Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church,” which is extended 
in all the bishoprics subject to her jurisdiction, throughout the 
world. All these are parts of the universal church, subsist in 
unity, and are Catholic, by virtue of their communion with the 
Roman Church. The Bishop of Rome succeeds to St. Peter, 
inherits his chair and episcopate, and in virtue of this succes- 
sion, alone and zpso facto, is endowed with all the powers and 
prerogatives of the sovereign pontificate and spiritual supremacy 
in the Catholic Church. The Papal Question, which is a ques- 
tion of life and death for Catholicity and Christianity, is, there- 
fore, necessarily and perpetually a “Roman Question.” The 
Pope must always have Rome as his episcopal see, and sit in 
its chair, in order to possess the “Apostolic See of Peter,” 
and to sit in the “chair of Peter.” Consequently, he ought 
always to reside in Rome. Residence in any other city is 
exile. The exile of the Popes to Avignon, although to a 
great extent voluntary, was abnormal, violent, disastrous, and 
so fraught with evil and peril, that only the almighty power 
of Divine Providence prevented the gates of hell from pre- 
vailing against the church by subverting its foundation, the 
Rock of Peter. If the Pope were obliged by the persecu- 
tion of his enemies to leave Rome and seek an asylum 
elsewhere, such a calamity must be endured with resignation to 
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the will of God. But to propose a measure of this sort as a 
voluntary cession to the usurpers of sovereignty in Rome, and a 
solution of the Roman Question, is utterly unworthy of any 
loyal Catholic, and altogether futile. The same may be said of 
a proposition that the Pope should content himself with the 
possession of the Vatican, under the protection of the European 
powers. These are suggestions of impatience and discourage- 
ment. In like manner, when recourse is had to a passive aban- 
donment of the whole affair into the hands of Divine Provi- 
dence, on the plea that God has many ways of providing for 
the liberty and independence of the Pope, without restoring to 
him his just and legitimate sovereignty in Rome, we suspect the 
existence of more pusillanimity than genuine faith and confidence 
in God. We are reminded of the behavior of the Moslem sol- 
diers at Kars, during the famine, who sat down apathetically 
with folded hands, saying: “ Allah will send us pilau.”” We must, 
indeed, place all our reliance on Divine Providence, and we can- 
not foresee how the Lord will bring about his own final tri- 
umph and the triumph of the church on earth. For this very 
reason, it is not for us to make conjectures about future changes 
in political constitutions, in the social order, in the relations be- 
tween church and state, which may alter the attitude of the 
Holy See toward governments and peoples and introduce a new, 
profoundly different era in ecclesiastical and civil history. 

The disturbed, unsettled state of the world, the tremulous 
condition of the intellectual, moral, political, and social earth 
under our feet, the anxieties and forebodings which agitate the 
minds of men respecting what is to come, make a great tempta- 
tion to indulge in these conjectural forecasts. Some try to inter- 
pret the prophecies of Holy Scripture. Some have searched 
after private revelations and prophecies, in a more or less credu- 
lous disposition. The signs of the time have been curiously 
and eagerly scanned by many, in the hope of gaining an _ out- 
look into the future. Speculations are rife, and are as various 
as the temperaments, the intellectual habits, and all the biasing 
influences which, act upon the opinions, the judgments, and the 
horoscopic views of individuals and classes. 

Some take a very gloomy view, which in certain instances 
appears to afford a sombre delight, like the panorama of a fear- 
ful battle, the appearance of the ocean in tempest, or the sight 
of a volcanic eruption. The signs of the times are interpreted 
to indicate universal degeneracy, the triumph of impiety and all 
wickedness, an age of the persecution of Christians, the coming 
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of Antichrist, and the near end of the world in the flames of 
the Last Judgment. Of course, if the line of the popes is near- 
ly completed, the destruction of Rome, and probably of Paris 
and London also, impending, and a worse period than that of 
Diocletian close at hand, with the general conflagration of the 
world closely following, it is hardly worth while to trouble our- 
selves about the Roman Question. 

There are those, however, who look for a descent of our 
Lord upon the earth, not to destroy it, but to purify and re- 
generate mankind, and to inaugurate his personal reign in a tem- 
poral kingdom which will last for a thousand years, or perhaps, 
as one very devout Catholic gentleman whom the writer met 
some years ago in Europe conjectured, for 365,000 years. If 
we take this view of what is coming, we may cheerfully wait for 
the settlement of the Roman Question by the Lord in person. 
Not many Catholics, however, indulge in these anticipations of 
a millennial reign of Christ on the earth. Nor have we reason 
to believe that the expectation of the near reign of Anti- 
christ is common at the present time. 

The greater number of those who endeavor to forecast the 
future keep on the lower level of rational philosophy. They ob- 
serve the trend of events and seek in causes which are at work 
the germs and principles of future resulting effects such as may 
be expected to follow in the natural order of sequence. Some 
are given to foreboding evil days for religion and civilization. 
Others expect a happy, progressive movement, and have brightly 
colored visions of an era to come better than any the world has 
ever seen. 

Quite often, the passing away of monarchical and aristocratic 
institutions and the universal prevalence of democracy are re- 
garded as unavoidable results of present tendencies and world- 
currents in the flowing stream of human history. If this pros- 
pect is regarded with hope and pleasure, there is no fixed limit 
to the ideal perfection which can be imagined as destined to be 
reduced to actuality in the future Christian fraternity of repub- 
lics, living in amity and constituting one world-wide Christian 
commonwealth. Let us suppose all nations and all men united 
in faith, all laws and administrations conformed to the maxims 
of the Gospel, one Christian fold under one shepherd, no 
more wars among nations, no more conflicts between church and 
state, and we have, in our imagination, constructed a true king- 
dom of Christ on the earth. In such an ideal condition of 
human society, the Vicar of Christ might exercise fully all the 
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power and influence of his spiritual supremacy without needing 
to be encumbered with the lower cares of political government. 
To adopt the beautiful expression of St. Ignatius of Antioch, he 
would then, literally, be “presiding in the Love.” 

When this ideal condition is realized, it will be evident that 
God has always been leading the church and humanity to this 
happy consummation. Until then, the utmost which can be 
reasonably hoped for, is an approximation of the actual to the 
ideal. It is not unreasonable to hope that a reign of Christ on 
the earth, which will be the most complete fulfilment of the pro- 
phecies which is destined to take place in and through the 
church militant, is approaching. It is not unreasonable to an- 
ticipate extensive and profound modifications of political and 
social order, which will give a new face to Christian civilization, 
equalize and ameliorate the conditions of the struggle for well- 
being in all classes. Leaving aside all radicals and fanatical ene. 
mies of the venerable institutions and customs of the past, it is 
certain that there is a prevalent and increasing belief among 
sensible and well-principled men, that the democratic element is 
destined to become more predominant and universal in politics 
and sociology as the march of events goes on in its irresistible 
progress. Probably, some of this sort of men look forward to 
a transformation of all the empires and kingdoms of the civil- 
ized world into republics, and the abolition of hereditary mon- 
archy and aristocracy. It is not surprising that such persons 
should regard the preservation of one kingdom in and around 
Rome, and one king, the pope, as a solecism. Hence their in- 
clination to find some way of accommodation, by which, in the 
preservation of a new order of things in Christendom, the liber- 
ty of the pope and the church may be secured by other means 
than the possession of a papal principality. 

This may appear to be a plausible view, but it is wholly un- 
practical. It is mere theory, and has for its unsubstantial foun- 
dation a collection of uncertainties. No statesman or philoso- 
pher can foresee the political future of Europe. There is a 
general expectation that a European war is coming. If such a 
war actually breaks out, who can foretell its final issues? Who 
can foresee what the changes and transformations may be which 
the future may bring forth? When this future becomes the 
present, statesmen will know how to reconstruct the policy of 
the nations, and to guide the course of public affairs in a man- 
ner suitable to the altered conditions of the civilized world. 
And the popes of that time will know how to solve the prob- 
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lem of adjusting the relations of the Church and the Holy See 
to the governments and peoples existing in that new age. 


But, meanwhile, it is folly to think of regulating the policy. 


of the present according to a preconceived and perhaps falla- 
cious theory of a future and altered condition of affairs. It 
would be folly for the government of the United States to de- 
sist from building up a navy and providing for the, coast- 
defences, in the expectation that wars are going to cease, and 
all disputes of nations are to be settled in the coming age by 
peaceful, amicable arbitration. It is equally foolish to attempt 
to persuade the Holy Father to make a cession of his rights to 
the Italian usurper, to give up the contest he has been valiant- 
ly maintaining, and content himself with the Vatican palace un- 
der Italian or European guarantees of liberty in the exercise of 
his pontifical supremacy. The Pope is the judge in this case. 
Dr. Schroeder has amply shown that Pius IX. and Leo XIII. 
have continuously and emphatically proclaimed to tke Catholic 
world the necessity and obligation of insisting on the restoration 
to the Sovereign Pontiff of his temporal principality. 

American Catholics are docile and obedient to the voice of 
their supreme judge and ruler, and we, therefore, take for 
granted that they will conform their judgments to his in respect 
to the Roman Question, and will respond to his exhortation to 
give him their moral support in his intrepid contention for the 
rights of the Holy See. 

The attitude of American Catholics toward the contention of 
the Sovereign Pontiff has a special interest and importance from 
the circumstance that we are citizens of a free republic, and are 
not dominated or biased by prejudices or sympathies which are 
anti-democratic. We are aloof from the dynastic conflicts and 
political complications of Europe. It is as a religious question 
that the Roman Question interests us. Our maxim is: Zhe 
welfare of the people ts the supreme law. The welfare of the 
entire Catholic people of the world is involved in the solution 
of this question, their highest welfare—that is, their religious 
welfare. As we are convinced that the highest religious inter- 
ests of all mankind are bound up with those of the Catholic 
Church, we must say, that the welfare of the world is involved 
in the Roman Question. The moral, political, and social welfare 
of the nations depends on religion—on the universal domina- 
tion of Christianity. Rome is the central seat of Christianity, 
and of genuine Christian civilization. The well-being of the 
Roman Church and the Papacy is involved in the present, press- 
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ing, and burning Roman Question. And as all the highest in- 
terests of mankind depend on this well-being, the solution of 
the question, the application of the maxim: The welfare of the 
people ts the supreme law: ought to be made in view of this 
universal good of the Catholic Church, of Christendom, and of 
the world. 

The case is sometimes put in such a way as to fepresent 
the political interests of the Italian kingdom and the Roman peo- 
ple as having an exclusive right to be considered. These in- 
terests, elevated to the rank of rights, are placed in opposition 
to the claims of the Pope to sovereignty in Rome. And, it is 
further argued, that these claims cannot be advocated and de- 
fended by Americans, without coming into collision with Amer- 
ican ideas and principles. 

It becomes, therefore, important to refute this contention, 
and to prove that American Catholics can give their unreserved 
and hearty*support to the side of the Pope, without in any way 
compromising those principles which may justly and properly 
be called American. 

This is the principal thesis and motive of Dr. Schroeder’s pam- 
phlet, and he has elucidated the topic admirably, as if he had 
been “to the manor born.” 

It is first of all requisite to get a clear idea of what are 
American principles. We are not to take all notions which may 
be in vogue among the people, advanced by political orators, 
uttered by writers in newspapers, or even proposed by writers 
of reviews and books, as entitled to claim this rank. American 
principles are those which lie at the basis of our institutions and 
laws, which may be said to be incorporated with our republic, 
and which have been the guiding maxims of our best statesmen 
and legislators from the beginning. We are to look for their 
exposition to the writings of our standard jurists, publicists, and 
moral philosophers, among whom the illustrious Dr. Brownson, 
an ornament of the church and the republic during the last 
half-century, from whom Dr. Schroeder has frequently quoted 
in his pamphlet, holds a distinguished place. The fundamental 
principle by which we must all be guided, in order to be loyal 
American citizens, is the legitimacy, authority, and divine sanc- 
tion of our republican constitution. This is sufficient for essen- 
tial patriotism, loyalty, and fidelity in the fulfilment of all civic 
duties to our own country. Beyond this, every one is free—and 
the enjoyment of this freedom is a part of that liberty which is 
recognized and protected by our laws—to form his own theories 
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and opinions concerning civil government and the various forms 
of state constitutions. Yet, it is an almost necessary conse- 
quence of the love of country which naturally grows up in the 
bosoms of all who are born and bred here, or who have volun- 
tarily sought a new home among us, that an American citizen 
should regard our republican constitution as not merely lawful 
and essentially good, but as being, for us, the best and; indeed, 
the only possible form of political. society. The very common 
and general sentiment is, that it is, in itself, the best and most 
perfect form. And many think it would be desirable, and may 
eventually become practicable, to establish similar coristitutions 
in all civilized nations. A Catholic may hold all this without 
any detriment to faith or the most loyal devotion to the author- 
ity of the church and its supreme head. 

It is very commonly held, and especially insisted on by those 
whose political theories are democratic, that it is a principle of 
natural law that all government derives its authority directly and 
immediately from the people. This opinion, also, a Catholic is 
free to hold. In fact, this is the doctrine taught by many stan- 
dard Catholic authorities in the science of ethics. It is called 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, which most 
modern states have received into their public law, and which in 
our republic is the basis of all civic obligation. 

Now, the inference which certain persons draw from this 
doctrine of popular sovereignty, and apply to the case under 
consideration, is: that the people of Italy, and in particular of 
Rome, have a right to determine for themselves what their gov- 
ernment shall be, a right to make Rome the capital of a united 
Italian kingdom. 

This is not a necessary inference from the principle of pop- 
ular sovereignty rightly understood. This sovereignty cannot be 
attributed to any and every collection of men who may call 
themselves the people; but toa political body of people possess- 
ing a rightful autonomy. Moreover, a Christian who holds that 
the authority of government is immediately, in the first instance, 
conferred by the people, must also hold that the authority is 
derived mediately from God, and possesses a divine sanction. 
This is more worthy to be called an American principle than 
any lower doctrine of anarchists, atheists, or fanatics, who have 
no claim to be regarded as representatives of the Christian peo- 
ple of our republic. 

The legitimate political order is sacred; obedience to just laws 
and rightful authority is an obligation in conscience, rebellion 
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and resistance are sins against God. The individuals who have 
taken part in the original constitution of the state and the 
conferring of authority upon its government, are, therefore, 
singly and collectively bound by their own acts, and are capable 
of binding their posterity. They are not owners of a capricious, 
lawless, irresponsible dominion, to be exercised at will, but trus- 
tees of’ a certain valuable investment, acting by a power dele- 
gated by God, to whom they are responsible. All compacts and 
vested rights, all common and individual interests, must be re- 
spected. The order established must be permanent and durable. 
The notion, therefore, of a popular sovereignty remaining in the 
multitude, and independent of the constitutional government, is 
totally false and destructive of all law and order. It is, more- 
over, utterly un-American. Dr. Brownson has well and truly 
said: “The notion which has latterly gained some vogue, that 
there persists always a sovereign people back of the government 
or constitution or organic people, competent to alter, change, 
modify, or overturn the existing government at will, is purely 
revolutionary, fatal to all stable government, to all political au- 
thority, to the peace and order of society, and to all security 
for liberty, either public or private” (Works, vol. xviii. p. 451). 

The government of the United States, supported by the 
majority of the States of the Union and of the people, engaged 
in a war, to maintain the inviolable unity of the nation against 
the seceding, confederated States, and obtained a decisive victo- 
ry. All who believe that the victorious side was in the right, 
must recognize the principle which triumphed to be the genuine, 
American principle. All those who hold to the idea of State 
sovereignty, must recognize the same principle, only substituting 
the obligation of loyalty to the State for that of loyalty to 
the United States. 

It is no American principle that a republican constitution is 
the only one which is legitimate and inviolable by unjust in- 
vasion or rebellion. The legitimate government of the Roman 
State was the papal monarchy. Its overthrow was not an act 
of popular sovereignty emanating from either the Roman or 
the Italian people. The Italian kingdom was established by 
conquest. It is not a question of conflicting claims of right 
between the Pope as sovereign of Rome and the people of 
Rome or Italy. It is a question between the Pope and the 
Italian king and monarchy. The cause of the Italian occupa- 
tion of Rome cannot be defended on the plea of the right of the 
people to change their government, but only on the plea that 
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the welfare of the people of Italy and Rome, as the supreme 
law, justified the armed invasion and conquest of the city, in 
order to make it the capital of the new kingdom. No other 
reason can be adduced to show that the Pope ought to cede 
his rights to Humbert. 

The plea is false. It has become so evident that the attempt 
to make Rome the capital of an Italian kingdom has turned 
out to be a disastrous fiasco, that there is no need to prove 
what is so generally admitted. If we accept the unification of 
Italy as an accomplished fact, which ought to remain as a per- 
manent condition, for the good of Italy and Europe; still, there 
is no advantage to be gained for either Rome or Italy by the 
continued occupation of the city. On the contrary, it is a great 
disadvantage, and the supreme law of the salus popu: demands 
the restoration of the Papal sovereignty. Besides all this, the 
political welfare of Europe and the preservation of the equi- 
librium of the powers require it. 

In addition to all this, the Roman domain has been given and 
consecrated to God and the church, and the donation is irrevo- 
cable. The spoliation of the Pope was not only an unjust, but 
also a sacrilegious robbery, like the desecration of a church. 
Rome is the precinct of the cathedral and palace of the popes. 
It belongs to the whole Catholic Church, which has been out- 
raged, robbed and despoiled, by the seizure of the domain be- 
longing to its supreme see and bishop. 

In the application of the maxim, Salus populi suprema lex, the 
salus populi has a wider extent than Rome and Italy, and em- 
braces the whole Catholic commonwealth. 

Therefore, even though the separation of the Roman do- 
main from the Italian kingdom involved some temporal disad- 
vantage, which it does not, the welfare of the Catholic people 
of the world, and even the political welfare of the European 
nations, would require that local and particular interests should 
give way to the more universal rights. 

Dr. Schroeder points out the analogy which exists, in this 
regard, between Rome and Washington. The supreme authority 
of the President and Congress in the District of Columbia is 
not derived from a cession made by its inhabitants, nor could it 
be taken away by an exercise of the right of popular sover- 
eignty on their part. We are disfranchised for the advantage 
of the great commonwealth of the United States. There is no 
American principle, therefore, which is compromised_by. Ameri- | 
can Catholics who deny to the people of Rome ‘a right to de- 
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termine the government under which they choose to live. In 
point of fact, it is not by the Roman or Italian people that 
the Pope has been deprived of his throne and the Sardinian 
king installed in his place. The only right on which the usurpa- 
tion rests, is the right of force. 

The Catholics of the United States are not in any way acting 
inconsistently with American principles in sustaining heartily the 
cause of the Pope in unison with their European brethren. 
Many of us are sons of the American Revolution. We will not 
admit, for an instant, that we are one whit behind our ances- 
tors, who in battle and in council aided in founding and consoli- 
dating this republic, in loyalty and patriotism. Neither are we 
willing to be surpassed in loyalty and devotion to the Holy See 
and our Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII., by any other Catholics in 
the world. 

In conclusion, we recommend to fhe attentive perusal of our 
fellow-Catholics and our other fellow-citizens who love justice 
and hate iniquity, the pamphlet of Dr. Schroeder in which the 
Roman Question is so fully and ably discussed. 


AUGUSTINE F. HEwIT. 


Catholic University of America, Washington. 
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AT the moment when the British government is about to in- 
troduce compulsory education into Ireland it is interesting to 
learn the opinions of teachers who have had experience of its 
results in England. At the meeting of the National Union of 
Teachers recently held at Leeds, the president, who has been a 
teacher for many years in a Board school, and who is now a 
candidate for Parliament as the special representative of the ele- 
mentary teachers of the country, declared that, on the whole, 
compulsory attendance had been a failure; that the attendance 
could hardly be worse if there were no pretence at compulsion 
at all. This was shown by the fact that, whereas 4,800,000 
children should be in attendance at school every day, not more 
than 3,700,000 were actually there. Children were wilfully ab- 
sent for fifteen months at a stretch; perfectly healthy children 
began school four years after the age which the law required; 
there were many sturdy children of thirteen who had never at- 
tended school at all. Various methods were suggested in order 
to secure the more exact fulfilment of the legal requirements ; 
but from cases which from time to time come before the courts, 
it would appear that the circumstances of the parents are often 
such that it is impossible for them to obey the law. In fact, 
its enforcement involves hardships so great that magistrates dis- 
miss the guilty parties with merely nominal fines. 


-~ 
> 


A deeply felt grievance of the teachers is the system of gov- 
ernment inspection, and the manner in which it is carried out. 
They complain that inspection, as at present conducted, implies 
distrust of the teachers; and while recognizing the need of mod- 
eration, regulation, and control, half the regulations and at 
least half the inspectors serve only, they maintain, to harass and 
hamper the teachers in their work. The system of examination 
according to the present methods is declared to be fatal to zeal 
in teaching, fatal to joy in learning, fatal to that inventive spirit 
of experiment and amendment which alone can bring about im- 
provement in educational methods and ideals. The inspectors 
are not taken from the tanks of experienced teachers; they are 
generally university men new to the work. If inspectors exist 
for the purpose of guarding against the incapacity of teachers, is 
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it not even more necessary to guard against the incapacity of 
inspectors? Accordingly, the chief reason why complaints are 
made of the instruction given in the schools is declared to be 
the appointment by the Education Department of the wrong 
type of inspector. Without doubt, if the door were absolutely 
closed against the elementary teachers, so that none of them, 
even the most capable, can rise to an inspectorship, there would 
be a just ground of complaint ; but we cannot help thinking that 
on the whole the cause of elementary education must gain by 
being controlled by men who have had the advantage of pass- 
ing through one of the great English universities. Any change 
which would lead to their being supplanted would be detri- 
mental to the best interests of scholars and teachers alike. 





- 
> 


The value of the evidence which is being collected by the 
Royal Commission on Labor, appointed in pursuance of act of 
Parliament, and by various other committees, depends, of course, 
upon the witnesses being able to state facts without fear of suffer- 
ing pains and penalties should such testimony be distasteful (as it 
naturally must be) to the parties guilty of grinding the faces of 
the poor. One of the witnesses before the Committee on the 
Hours of Labor of Railway Servants revealed certain features 
of the management of the Cambrian Railway which the manager 
and the directors of that company strongly objected to being 
brought to the knowledge of the public. They accordingly pro- 
ceeded to render the position of this obnoxious witness as bur- 
densome as possible in order to force him to retire, and on his 
not taking this very broad hint, in the end dismissed him from 
the service. The matter, however, did not end here. Committees 
of Parliament share the privileges of Parliament, and one of these 
privileges is that no one shall be made to suffer for the evidence 
which he is called upon to give. Accordingly the committee, 
having satisfied itself of the truth of the allegation, reported 
the matter to Parliament. 


-~ 
> 





Now, all who are guilty of a breach of the privileges of Par- 
liament render themselves liable to various penalties, the lightest 
of which is an admonition, the more severe a reprimand, the 
severest of all indefinite imprisonment in the Clock Tower. In 
this case the offenders escaped with the’ lightest of these pun- 
ishments. The directors of the railway company (one of whom 
was a member of Parliament) and its manager were summoned 
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to the bar of the House, heard in their own defence, and, in 
consideration of their humble apology, allowed to depart after 
having received an admonition from the mouth of the Speaker. 
This will, it is to be hoped, prove a salutary warning to other 
employers. It is worthy of mention that, although more than 
thirty railway servants gave evidence before the committee, and 
scores of others gave information to the secretaries of their so- 
cieties as to the long hours which they worked, not more than 
four made any complaint of improper action on the part of the 
directors or managers of the companies, and of these four three 
were found not to be proved. Moreover, the effort to restrict 
the perfect freedom of witnesses is said not to be confined to 
the employers. A case is now under investigation by the com- 
mittee in which some members of the union to which one of 
the witnesses belonged tried to dismiss him from his office as 
secretary on account of their displeasure with the evidence which 
he gave before the committee. Should this be proved it is held 
that it also would be a breach of privilege, and the capitalists 
would have the satisfaction of seeing the leaders of their oppo- 
nents placed in the same humiliating position as the directors 
of the railway lately occupied. Students of the labor question 


will rejoice at the infliction of penalties upon every one, whether 
capitalist or working-man, who tries to prevent the bringing to 
light the facts in a case on trial. 


~ 
> 





It is impossible any longer to resist the evidence which 
proves that the tendency of trade in Great Britain is in the 
wrong direction. The returns show that there has been a dimi- 
nution of exports for the first three months of 1892 as com- 
pared with the same period of 1890 of 7% per cent. With the 
United States this diminution amounts to 10 per cent., so that 
the McKinley tariff has caused a loss of 2% per cent. The 
usual results have been experienced in the labor world—strikes 
have diminished in number. There is, however, one exception— 
the strike of the Durham miners; nor would we deny that other 
causes, such as the growing feeling in favor of arbitration and 
conciliation, have contributed to the same result. Almost all 
the satisfaction which springs from this diminution in the num- 
ber of strikes is, however, destroyed by the ruinous effects of 
the strike in Durham upon every one concerned—upon the mi- 
ners themselves, the coal-owners, the dependent traders and 
manufacturers, and thousands of helpless women and children. 
This has proved one of the greatest disasters that has been ex- 
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perienced for many years. From the beginning, too, the strug- 
gle was seen to be hopeless. Why, then, was it begun? The 
real reason seems to be that the men were without a competent 
adviser—an adviser who should not only know the facts of the 
case, but have the courage to tell the real truth. Those who 
acted as leaders, seeing the natural reluctance of the men to 
submit to a reduction of wages, and wishing above all things to 
retain their own positions as the nominal heads, humored the 
predominant inclinations and have led or been led to ruin. The 
methods adopted by the strikers alienated public sympathy—itself 
an indispensable element of success. The necessity of wise, fear- 
less, and independent guidance is illustrated by what has just 
taken place in the adjoining county of Northumberland. Here the 
miners proposed to strike for an increase of wages. The leaders 
in this case were of a different calibre; they told the men plain- 
ly that the state of trade did not justify such a demand, and that 
it could not be granted, and they were able by this plain speak- 
ing and by the confidence which was felt in them to prevent 
the threatened action. It was at once to his sympathy and to 
his fearlessness that the influence and power of Cardinal Man- 
ning were due. 





» 
> 


In his Budget speech Mr. Goschen gave some interesting and 
even surprising facts as to the profits of manufacturing and coal- 
mining in Great Britain compared with those of other trades 
and professions. The income-tax enables the government to 
learn with a fair degree of accuracy the incomes of the various 
classes of British citizens. From the returns it appears that the 
total profits of the cotton lords are less than those made by the 
medical profession. The profits of the legal profession are 
greater than those of all the coal-owners in the United King- 
dom. Again, if the totals of the profits of all the productive 
and manufacturing industries are taken, they amount only 
to half of the profits which fall under the head of distribu- 
tion and transport. In other words, the profits made by those 
who distribute and transport the articles when they are made is 
twice as great as the profits of the manufacturer and producer 
of the articles. Another noteworthy feature of the Budget is 
the immense sum which is paid to employees in the way of sala- 
ries—Z£ 50,000,000—as well as the fact that, although profits may 
diminish for the employers, this amount remains unchanged. 
This does not apply to the wages of the working-men, however. 
As no income of less than 4150 is liable to the tax, these returns 
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throw no light upon the stability or amount of the wages of the 
most numerous class of the community. 


os 
> 


The aims and the methods of French working-men are frequent- 
ly considered to be unpractical and yisionary. The manner in 
which the Possibilist labor party are organizing their eleventh con- 
gress, to be held next June, exempts this body, at all events, from 
every criticism of such a character. In fact, the scheme is a model 
of well-directed action to a definite end. One subject for discus- 
sion has been selected with reference to which immediate legis- 
lation is possible. That subject is hygiene, and it is sub-divided 
into three sections—the hygiene of the workman’s food supply, 
the sanitation of the workshop and factory, and the hygiene of 
the workman’s home. As these are all technical subjects involv- 
ng difficult problems requiring special knowledge for their right 
solution, an appeal was made to the leading representatives of 
sanitary science in France to give the workmen who are to take 
part in the congress an opportunity of instructing themselves in 
these subjects. A cordial response was made to this appeal. 
Six of the greatest authorities in France are to give as many 
lectures on the different branches of the science in its special 
application to the lives and the work of artisans. Visits are also 
to be paid to the sewers, the sewer-farms, the disinfecting ap- 
paratus, model dwellings, the municipal laboratory, etc. After 
six weeks spent in these preliminary studies the congress will as- 
semble, and no one will venture to say that the resolutions which 
it may pass are likely to be the utterances of thoughtless and 
uninstructed men. It would be well if the same pains were taken 
to arrive at right decisions in more important matters; in that 
case the sufferings entailed by recent strikes would have been 
averted. 





-s 
—> 


A question which has been long before the public is the 
trade in opium carried on by the British government in India. 
The reform of this trade forms one of the many objects which 
those persons who are laudably striving to better the condition 
of mankind are earnestly striving to accomplish. Hitherto the 
efforts directed to this end have met with but small success. 
Last year, however, a resolution was carried in the House of 
Commons declaring that the system by which the Indian opium 
revenue is raised is morally indefensible, and urging upon the 
Indian government that they should cease to grant licenses for 
the cultivation of the poppy, except to supply the legitimate 
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demand for medical purposes. Although this declaration of the 
House had not the force of a law, it was a significant indication 
of the opinion of the public with reference to the trade, and it 
has had the effect of leading the authorities in India to take 
measures to discourage the sale, and not to foster it for the sake 
of the revenue. It is in its effect on the revenue that the prac- 
tical difficulty lies. No less than twenty-five millions of dollars 
accrue annually to the government from the trade in opium as 
at present conducted, and it is a matter of the greatest difficulty 
to find a way to supply the deficiency which would be caused by 
its abandonment. The taxes in India, too, are already so heavy 
that it would be next to impossible to impose new ones. Is the 
zeal of the reformers in England great enough to make them 
willing to -take this burden upon themselves—to tax themselves 
in order to supply the deficiency? If this is the case, they are 
more worthy of praise than many reformers who are willing 
enough indeed to have wrongs righted, but at other people’s ex- 
pense. 


wife 
> 





The resolution passed by the Canadian House of Commons, 
by which the Dominion is pledged to reduce the duties now 
levied on British manufactured goods as soon as the Imperial 
Parliament “admits Canadian products to the British market on 
terms more favorable than it grants to foreign products,” has 
given the greatest possible encouragement to the advocates of a 
protective policy for Great Britain and her colonies. Even the 
Times, which is wont to treat free trade as an article of faith, 
the denial of which is deserving of everything which may exist 
in the way of economical condemnation, admits that, should the 
Australian colonies and the Cape Colony concur in urging upon 
the mother country similar proposals, a case will have been made 
out for taking the matter into serious practical consideration. 
Meanwhile the United Empire Trade League, which was formed 
about a year ago for the purpose of promoting this policy, is 
steadily growing. The first report states that it has now 5,120 
members, included among whom are the premiers of . Cape 
Colony, Queensland, and Newfoundland, many other leading 
colonial statesmen, and three hundred members of the colonial 
and imperial legislatures. At the last meeting of the National 
Union of Conservative Associations in Great Britain a resolution 
in support of the aims of the league was passed. There is no 
doubt that a strong feeling is gradually being formed in favor of 
a modification of the free-trade policy of Cobden and John 
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Bright, and that the Canadian resolution will give the movement 
a great stimulus. 


> 
~- 





The successor of Cardinal Manning in the see of Westmin- 
ster is in full sympathy with the social policy (if we may so 
speak) which has been the glory and praise of his predecessor. 
In fact, he has been, during the last years of the cardinal’s life, 
his active coadjutor, and even substitute in this work, having 
come from Salford to visit different institutions in the East End 
of London in which experiments were being made for the 
amelioration of the lot of the poor. The various institutions of 
the Salvation Army were included in this list. And now that 
it is proposed to raise a memorial to the cardinal, it has been 
decided that it shall take the form of an institution for the 
benefit of the poor. A refuge is to be built in the East End 
and endowed with sufficient funds. This refuge is to be for 
the homeless poor of whatever nationality or creed, and is to 
be under Catholic management. As the archbishop said, such a 
memorial is better fitted to do honor to the work of the cardi- 
nal than a beautiful cathedral, or a handsome but useless mau- 
soleum, and he has promised that he will give to its furtherance 
his utmost care and attention, and all the industry and zeal he 
can command. And so the cardinal’s greatest work will be con- 
tinued. 





A very comprehensive and intelligible view of illegitimacy in 
Europe has been given to the public by a distinguished Ameri- 
can physician, Dr. Alfred Leffingwell, of the Sanitorium, Dans- 
ville, N. Y. (Scribners). The fruits of unlawful sexual union, 
as made known by sstatistics, are carefully collated as to race, 
country, climate, education, and religion, and the learned author 
has given us the result of his studies in a small volume, full of 
suggestive facts, and of inferences of all the greater value be- 
cause flowing from a well-balanced mind entirely competent by 
education and scientific observation to the task in hand. 

What interests us most is, of course, Dr. Leffingwell’s view 
of the influence of religion on the prevalence of guilty union be- 
tween men and women. His studies of the relative conditions 
of Catholic and non-Catholic peoples in this regard are very in- 
structive, making in favor of the former. One thing, it seems 
to us, is lacking: a more intimate knowledge of the condition of 
the people of Bavaria and Austria. Although the author holds 
the reader mainly to the races in the’ British Islands, he yet 
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brings in the condition of the European peoples in general in 
regard to children born out of wedlock, and this brings out a 
bad showing for Bavaria and Austria. But multitudes of chil- 
dren noted in the government statistics of Bavaria as illegiti- 
mate are born of married parents—married in God’s sight; for 
the laws of Bavaria have placed such impediments in the way 
of marriage as to force its citizens back on their rights as Chris- 
tian men and women. Of Austria it may be said that large 
portions of its people are but nominally Catholics or Christians 
of any sort, and this is especially true of the city of Vienna. 


_ 





A fair comparison can be made between prosperous Protestant 
Scotland and pauperized Catholic Ireland, for in both countries 
the marriage laws are practically the same, and the social condi- 
tions are all in favor of Scotland. Yet in every thousand chil- 
dren born in Scotland seventy-nine are bastards, and but twenty- 
eight in Ireland, and this has been the relative numbers for a 
century back. But, moreover, it is from the Protestant districts 
of Ulster that Ireland suffers her disgrace, comparatively light 
though it be, there being, for example, nearly ten times as 
many illegitimate births in the Protestant County Down as in 
the Catholic County Mayo. Of course it is not meant that Pro- 
testantism positively fosters vice, or that vice is never found in 
black congestion upon a body of believers in the true faith. 
But this is certain: Catholicity tends to reach down and up and 
everywhere among its adherents and to purify the lives of all, 
whereas Protestantism tends to throw off the weak and the way- 
ward into a class by themselves without God in the world and 
without hope, holding together in permanent virtue only those 
who are naturally virtuous anyway. 
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Mrs. NEEDELL’S novel* is so interesting and well written that 
it will doubtless gain the attention and success to which it is on 
many counts entitled. It is very queer in spots, however, as a 
rapid condensation of its story may go to show. The hero, 
when introduced to the reader, has been studying for priest’s or- 
ders at St. Sulpice, and although family circumstances have oc- 
curred which make it seem obligatory on him to consider whether 
he ought not to return to the world, he is still firm in his voca- 
tion. He has desired from childhood to be not merely a priest 
but a missionary among pagans. The death of a cousin leaves 
him the only heir.of a long-descended and wealthy family of 
English Catholics, and his uncle has summoned him to take up 
the duty of continuing the line. Philip remains beyond persua- 
sion. His vocation is dear to him, and neither wealth nor 
domestic life holds out any lure to which he is susceptible. The 
only thing he can be induced to promise his uncle is that he 
will leave the decision of his case to the Archbishop of Paris; 
and even this he yields only because he feels morally certain 
that the decision will be in his favor. But the prelate and 
Philip’s uncle are old friends. Philip has not yet been admitted 
to minor orders. When, on his return to the seminary, he is 
summoned to meet the archbishop, it is to learn that the latter, 
after careful consideration of the matter, has reached the con- 
clusion that the young man’s sphere of duty lies outside the 
church. He reminds Philip of the 


“claims his uncle has upon his duty, and of the social obliga- 
tions which lay upon him, and which were recognized by the 
church herself, to perpetuate a family which maintained the true 
faith in the midst of an inimical nation. ‘ Not,’ he added, drop- 
ping the tone of the ecclesiastic for that of the man of the 
world, ‘that it is necessary to make e religious duty of a fore- 
gone conclusion. Love is as much a law of nature as is growth, 
and, without flattery, you are entitled to expect the best that it 
can give. Tell my good friend, Sir Giles Methuen, that I shall 
hold myself at his disposal at any time to pronounce the nuptial 
benediction.’ ” 


Philip’s accession to fortune had been coincident with the 


* The Story of Philip Methuen. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. New York: D. Appieton & 
Co. Authorized edition. , 
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mortal illness of an old friend, Lewis Trevelyan, “a disciple of 
Schopenhauer,” who burdens the young man with the care of 
his daughter. Anna is a beautiful girl of fifteen, inoculated by 
her father with unbelief, wretchedly trained in other directions 
by mere peasants, selfish and passionate to a degree, and penni- 
less. Trevelyan’s only sister, whom he had irrevocably offended 
in their youth, is the wife of the Anglican parson in the village 
‘where the Methuen estate is situated, and Philip confides the 
girl to her aunt’s protection, a protection which is grudgingly ex- 
tended, and only in consideration of the very liberal payment 
made by the young guardian. Mrs. Sylvestre, a bigoted Protes- 
tant, and ignorant that the sums paid for Anna’s care and train- 
ing come from Methuen, is unwilling that any intercourse shall 
be maintained between the families, lest the blight of Catholicity 
might somehow fall upon her children. She has reckoned with- 
out her host, however, in proposing to dispose of Anna accord- 
ing to her own notions. Though the girl has no feeling stronger 
than self-love, yet her love for Philip, cherished from early child- 
hood, and sanctioned, as she believes, by his acceptance of the 
charge laid on him by her dying father, is not so much the 
rival of that sentiment as identical with it. 

Philip, meanwhile, presently finds himself in love with one 
of his neighbors,, Honor Aylmer, an heiress of the neighborhood, 
who is engaged to her cousin, Adrian Earle. Desiring to with- 
draw from this dangerous situation, he accepts an _ offered 
post as secretary to a Catholic diplomatist, Lord Sainsbury, 
and goes with him to India, where he remains three years. We 
emphasize the fact of Lord Sainsbury’s belief, and the stress 
laid upon it by the author, because it throws up into curious 
relief. one of the queer spots we have already referred to in her 
novel. She set out, apparently, to draw the character of a high- 
minded, strong-principled, absolutely faithful Catholic, living a 
model ‘life under exceptional difficulties; and she has in many re- 
spects succeeded. Our point is simply that these difficulties were 
not only self-created, but such as no typical Catholic man, let 
alone a Catholic with a religious vocation, would have allowed to 
entangle him. Philip’s remark to Lord Sainsbury, that unless 
the latter’s faith were the same as his own, “I should not now 
have the honor of listening to Lord Sainsbury’s conditions of 
service,” looks singularly like “straining at a gnat” when uttered 
by a man who is presently found engaging himself to a Protes- 
tant young lady as the preliminary step toward keeping up an 
ancient Catholic family! On his return from India Philip finds 
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Honor Aylmer’s engagement broken, and he proposes marriage. 
He is accepted, and for a very brief space the course of true 
love runs smooth. Honor has every virtue, and a feeling for 
Philip which so exactly matches his own that the question of 
differences of faith never occurs to either as matter for discussion. 
And yet Mrs. Needell’s hero is not only the most fervent of -Catho- 
lics, but Honor alone has reconciled him to the thought of-aban- 
doning the work of preaching the faith to heathens! 

At this point, Anna Trevelyan comes on the scene again. 
Though -nettled and hurt by Philip’s lack of attention to her, 
she believes herself engaged to him and does not suspect his love 
for Honor. She is reckless and passionate, and finding that 
Philip has gone back to London on one occasion without hav- 
ing visited her at the rectory, she follows him to the city, and 
contrives by a lie to get access to his lodgings. After spending 
the night in a room given her by his landlady, she astounds 
Philip by entering his quarters at breakfast next morning and 
informing him that she thinks it is time their engagement should 
be terminated by marriage. Before he has quite succeeded in 
comprehending her meaning, his room is further invaded by Rec- 
tor Sylvestre and his wife, who have pursued the runaway to 
London. They too demand that he shall marry Anna, and at 
once, in order to save her reputation. Philip is at first very 
manly and decided in his refusal. He has never thought of 
marrying her, he says, and is in nowise responsible for her delu- 
sion. But, on Mrs. Sylvestre’s threat to abandon the girl in 
London, he weakens, and agrees to marry her in three days’ 
time. He uses the interval to announce the news to Honor, with 
whom his engagement had not yet been made public, and taking 
up his burden as the husband of a woman whom he does not 
and cannot love, goes through what might fairly deserve the title 
of purgatory, which Mrs. Needell gives it, if it had not been 
entered into with such flagrant and wilful injustice. There was 
not only no heroism in such an act as Philip performed in mar- 
rying Anna, but there was absolute weakness so far as it con- 
cerned himself, and shame and dishonor where it touched the 
girl to whom he had been solemnly betrothed. Mrs. Needell, 
who has painted her hero so submissive to the voice of author- 
ity when it withdrew him from his vocation; so scrupulously 
faithful to a marriage vow made only from his lips outward, 
should have considered also the binding force of a promise of 
marriage, spontaneously given and never forfeited. The very 
stuff itself of heroism is lacking in a soul which could volunta- 


a 
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rily put both its vocation to the higher love and its call to 
the highest purely human love at the mercy of such an ex. 
terior solicitation or command. But, these exceptions apart, the 
story of Philip Methuen is certainly entertaining, and at times 
almost painfully interesting. Mrs. Needell has exceptional skill 
as a narrator. ’ 

There may be room for doubt as to whether poetry is Mr. 
Lathrop’s most notable gift as a writer, but no one will be likely 
to deny that he possesses it in an eminent degree who reads 
some of the charming verses included in the present collection.* 
Although his technique is not, as a rule, on a level with his 
conception and feeling, which are exceptionally delicate and true, 
yet such poems as “ Breakers,” “Incantation,” “ A Rune of the 
Rain,” “Bride Brook,” “A Christening” are felicitous both in 
melody of phrase and in power of suggestion and description. 
We quote in full the verses called “A Flown Soul,” which seem 
to us to show Mr. Lathrop at his best, both as man and poet. 
They commemorate the death of an infant son: 


“Come not again! I dwell with you 
Above the realm of frost and dew, 
Of pain and fire, and growth to death. 
I dwell with you where never breath 
Is drawn, but fragrance vital flows 
From life to life, even as a rose 
Unseen pours sweetness through each vein 
And from the air distils again. 
You are my rose unseen ; we live 
Where each to other joy may give 
In ways untold, by means unknown 
And secret as the magnet-stone. 


“For which of us, indeed, is dead? 
No more I lean to kiss your head— 
The gold-red hair so thick upon it; 
Joy feels no more the touch that won it 
When o’er my brow your pearl-cool palm 
In tenderness so childish, calm, 
Crept softly, once. Yet, see, my arm 
Is strong, and still my blood runs warm. 
I still can work, and think, and weep. 
But all this show of life I keep 
Is but the shadow of your shine, 
Flicker of your fire, husk of your vine; 


*Dreams and Days. Poems by George Parsons Lathrop. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 
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Therefore, you are not dead, nor I 
Who hear your laughter’s minstrelsy. 
Among the stars your feet are set; 
Your little feet are dancing yet 

Their rhythmic beat, as when on earth. 
So swift, so slight are death and birth. 


“Come not again, dear child. If thou 
By any chance couldst break that vow 
Of silence at thy last hour made; 

If to this grim life unafraid 

Thou couldst return, and melt the frost 
Wherein thy bright limbs’ power was lost ; 
Still would I whisper—since so fair 

This silent comradeship we share— 

Yes, whisper, mid the unbidden rain 

Of tears: ‘Come not, come not again!’” 


Considered merely as a piece of literary workmanship, Miss 
Du Bois’ third novel, Columbus and Beatriz,* has many merits, 
among them the first and most indispensable one of being inter- 
esting. Yet even if the theory on which it is constructed were 
to be accepted as well-founded, one would not be far wrong in 
saying that the reputation of Columbus would not be greatly 


enhanced by it. The author anticipates this objection in her 
preface, where she says that she does not write in the hope of 
vindicating Columbus, but in that of doing some tardy justice 
to the memory of Beatriz Enriquez. The motive is a good one, 
but the question involved is, as we hardly need say, almost be- 
yond the reach of controversy. The gravest authorities, from 
Las Casas down, take the other view, and support it with a 
weight of evidence not lightly to be overthrown. We should 
like to see Miss Du Bois at work in a field wholly her own, 
unhampered by the stubborn weeds of evil-smelling facts, and 
free to sow those seeds of fancy and imagination which her pres- 
ent story plainly shows her to possess. 

It is pleasant to be able to recommend such stories as those of 
Marion Brunowe,+ now when the premium season is fairly at the 
doors. The author is a young aspirant for literary honors with 
good promise of success. The Sealed Packet is for and largely 
about girls. There is plot enough to create interest and sym- 


* Columbus and Beatriz. A novel. By Constance Goddard Du Bois. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

+ The Sealed Packet. The Ghost at our School, and other Stories. By Marion J. Bru- 
nowe. Flora MacAlpin: Mary Stuart. By Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. Philadelphia: H. L. 
Kilner & Co. 
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pathy for the young heroine, Nita Perry. The interest and 
charm of the story, however, lie chiefly in the naturalness with 
which girl-character, school-life, its intercourse, trials and _ tri- 
umphs, the influence of good teachers and pleasant homes, are 
set forth. The narrative is bright and varied, rising to con- 
siderable power in certain scenes, as in Ida’s rescue, the death 
of Miss Bell, and Nita’s failure before the temptation of for- 
bidden, dangerous reading. The characters are well drawn and 
interesting, and the tone healthy and elevating. We congratu- 
late the new-comer on her first serious venture, and hope she 
may have many more “sealed packets ” as interesting and readable 
when opened as this. 

The second book contains a collection of short tales from the 
pen of Miss Brunowe previously told to, and well received by, the 
younger readers of the Ave Maria. The two volumes, accompanied 
by one containing some semi-historical sketches concerning Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and her times, from the pen of Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, 
are from the publishing house of H. L. Kilner, and do credit to it. 

The contents of a volume of short stories by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison* may be described as uniformly light and pleasant in 
handling and motive, but not in anywise important. They com- 
prise, besides the tale which gives the book its name, six brief 
sketches, entitled “A Thorn in his Cushion”; “ Mr. Clenden- 
ning Piper’; “‘ Jenny, the Débutante”’; “ Wife’s Love”; “A Harp 
Unstrung”; and “A Suit Decided.” The latter is perhaps the 
pleasantest of the collection, Mr. Cyrus K. McCunn being a 
pretty fair American of his class. Apparently, they have all 
been published already in various magazines. 

A name that no confirmed novel-reader can afford to pass 
by who has a nice appreciation of flavors and distinctions in his 
chosen literary diet, is that of Maarten Maartens. So far as we 
know his stories their scenes are laid chiefly in Holland, and 
his characters are mainly Dutch, but he uses English as if it were 
his native tongue. The one at handt is very simple in plot and 
construction, and the “taste’’ whereof there is question is mere- 
ly that of a mayonnaise salad-dressing. Far be it from the 
present writer to depreciate the importance of that taste in its 
own time and place. It is by no means out of place as a peg 
(if that be not an excessively stiff term of comparison, even 
when the other is that stiff but not too stiff matter, a mayon- 
naise) on which to hang a story so full of quaint humor, kindly 

* A Daughter of the South. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. New York: Cassell Publish- 


ing Co. j 
+A Question of Taste. By Maarten Maartens. New York: Lovell, Coryell & Co. 
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satire, gently malicious affection for human nature as this one. 
Joris and Joris’s mother, Mevrouw Middelstum, are as pleasant 
in their modest fashion as the old maid and her scape-grace but 
kind-hearted nephew in Maartens’ much more elaborate and pow- 
erful tale, recently noticed in this place, ‘An Old Maid’s Love.” 
The charming sentiment which sometimes binds the old and 
young of opposite sexes together when they are near akin 
seems a favorite one with this author, and he manages it de- 
lightfully. The narrow-minded and deep-hearted woman who 
can pour out upon her own flesh and blood a stream of affec- 
tion all the more intense because it is forced through so strait 
a channel, and who turns a rough side to most other things the 
world contains, is a figure that, doubtless for some personal rea- 
son, has an attraction for him. The comedy of Joris’s expe- 
rience arises from the coddling to which he has been accustomed 
by such a mother. Mostly through sheer affection, but in part 
also from an unacknowledged fear of a possible daughter-in-law, 
she has made herself the queen of cooks, and habituated her 
son’s palate to a discrimination in flavors of which he never be- 
comes fully conscious until after her death has put him at the 
mercy of servant maids and restaurant kitchens. Joris is still 
young enough for a man to lie behind the epicure in him, never- 
theless, as he proves when he offers himself to the girl he loves 
just after she has demonstrated her insufficiency as a cook by 
putting sugar in the mayonnaise to be served with lobster. The 
story brims with quaint humor, but the reader who enjoys it 
fully may possibly require a mental palate somewhat epicurean, 
either by nature or by training; he must, at all events, prefer 
quality to quantity, suggestion to substance. 

The clever author of Some Emotions and a Moral has produced 
another booklet,* included, like its predecessor, in the handy 
“ Unknown” library. It is.cynical, well-written, unmoral though 
not actively immoral, brilliant and epigrammatic in a fashion that 
is frequently suggestive of the manner of George Meredith. It 
is so brief that an hour would suffice to finish it, and fortunate- 
ly, since, once taken up, it will not easily be laid down until its 
last page is reached. But while no one would be the better for 
reading it, there are susceptible persons with an analytic and 
brooding sort of mind who might be distinctly the worse for 
doing so. On the other hand, a tolerably large majority of 
those who devote much time to novel-reading would be likely 
to find it almost wholly devoid of interest. 

* The Sinner’s Comedy. By John Oliver Hobbes. New York: Cassell Publishing Co, 
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Such readers, for example, as take pleasure-in tales of mur- 
der, mystery, the exploits of wondrous detectives and other in- 
genious unravellers of ingeniously ravelled-up plots—a long and 
wide class be it remembered, at the head of which one may 
reckon Bismarck if he chooses, remembering the “ Blood and 
Iron Man’s” alleged passion for Emile Gaboriau, and at the ex- 
treme ‘foot the present writer, who has just been finding real 
entertainment in a novel by Mr. Hudson, called Ox the Rack.* 
Mr. Hudson is improving in his style and his methods. His 
mysterious murder is very well managed, and his amateur de- 
tective, Tom Bryan of the New York So/, has a naive freshness 
about him, as of a reporter miraculously unspotted by the con- 
tagion of the world (how hardly one avoided the scandal of 
italics!). In his hero and heroine Mr. Hudson has painted a 
manly man and a womanly woman, and his murder trial per- 
mits itself to be read with amused interest. 

From the same publishers comes a volume containing two 
of Edmond About’s shorter stories, Zhe Mother of a Marquise 
and the Aunt’s Stratagem. They are amusing, and seem to have 
been carefully translated by Mrs. Kingsbury. 

The thoughtful of both sexes may find food for thought in 
Mrs. Clifford’s recently published volume, Love Letters of a 
Worldly Woman.t The author is, we believe, the widow of the 
late William Kingdon Clifford, somewhat widely known both as 
an agnostic and a mathematician. It was doubtless his eminence 
in science and not in nescience which induced the British gov- 
ernment to pension his widow after Professor Clifford’s early 
death. The clever book she has just brought out displays her 
as a well-equipped and scientific explorer of that debatable 
land occupied by the hearts of women who think as well as feel. 
Mrs. Clifford, we observe, describes even women of this sort as 
feeling first and thinking afterwards, and, moreover, as neglecting 
to think at all until some severe prick or goad in the sensitive 
part has communicated its invitation to the reflective side of their 
feminine complexity. But in this respect, perhaps, they do not 
differ so widely from their brothers who feel as well as think. 
All round the board we have our “ green and salad days,” and 
they pretty generally come before the roast, instead of between 
it and dessert. 

Mrs. Clifford’s book is composed of three sets of letters, en- 


* On the Rack. By William C. Hudson. New York : Cassell Publishing Co. 
+ Love Letters of a Worldly Woman. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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tirely distinct from each other. It is the middle one which 
gives the volume its name, although it is itself misnamed. These 
are not the “love letters of: a worldly woman,” but letters ad- 
dressed by one to a less worldly person of her own sex, de- 
scriptive of a youthful infatuation with the wrong man. They are 
undoubtedly clever, but, though more exciting and told with 
greater fulness of detail, they form the least unusual portion of 
the book. It is always “the wrong man” with whom the wo- 
men studied by Mrs. Clifford are concerned. He turns up first 
invariably ; as, for that’ matter, there is excellent reason for be- 
lieving that he does under all circumstances, and not those 
alone which environ the passion commonly described as love. 
Moreover, he never surrenders his ground to the right man, the 
new man, without a mortal struggle. In two of the encounters 
hinted at rather than described by Mrs. Clifford, he is beaten off 
the field without his rightful successor making any visible ap- 
pearance. In the case of the “ worldly woman,” too, he van- 
ishes, but apparently of his own accord; and that is a state of 
things which may always be interpreted as meaning that he, or 
that invisible bad influence he represents, is fully aware that the 
stake he has been playing for is virtually won, though there be 
no outward semblance of it. The most satisfactory of these 
sketches is the last one, “On the Wane,” and it is also the 
most amusing in the complete turning of tables which goes on 
between the lovers, between Gwen deserted by Jim and Gwen 
deserting Jim, and both times in charming simplicity and real 
truth to one of the best types of feminine human nature. Mrs. 
Clifford is a genuine accession to the class of feminine psycholo- 
gists. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy has written no story comparable to his 
last* in intensity, pathos, and power. Yet he has written more 
good stories than most men now writing in the English tongue. 
The sordid tragedy of his heroine’s existence, the misery, the 
hopelessness, the terror, the pity of it, pursue the reader like 
the memory of a bad dream. One does not indeed wholly ac- 
cept the author’s classification of her; one objects that while 
this mother of an illegitimate child, this murderer on whom the 
gallows executes human justice, might yet have been a pure 
woman had that been all, she forfeits the title when at the 
last she sells her honor, though it were to put bread in the 
mouth of her mother. But in that which first made shipwreck 


* Tess of the D'Urbervilles: A Pure Woman Faithfully Presented. By Thomas Hardy. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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of her life she was as little a sinner as that other injured inno- 
cent, Clarissa Harlowe. 

Mr. Hardy, who knows both his trade and his limitations 
very well, has chosen rural life for the setting of his scene, and 
filled his stage for the most part with laboring people. Tess 
the poultry-keeper, the dairy-maid, the field-hand, is the lineal 
descendant of an old Anglo-Norman family, tumbled into utter 
decay and almost extinction. She is fair to look upon, and as 
honest and pure and innocent as she is fair. Yet fate and cir- 
cumstances make her the prey of a brutal’violator, whom, when 
conscious, she has always repelled, and whom she departs from 
when her innocence has arrived at full knowledge of the shame 
put upon her. So, at least, Mr. Hardy wishes his readers to 
understand. He would have done well in her interest had he 
left her to trudge homeward alone after her discovery, and 
omitted the scene with Alec D’Urberville on the roadside; the 
thing aimed at and attained in this scene, which we take to be 
the presentation of the fact that the scoundrel who violated her 
had won neither late love nor liking from her, could have been 
indicated quite as faithfully and with less risk to a character 
whom Mr. Hardy has succeeded in making so real a personality 
that it is she, and not altogether her delineator, whom one 
criticises. 

Tess’s baby is born, baptized by her in its last extremity, 
but buried in unconsecrated ground. It is rural England Mr. 
Hardy is describing, and it is superstition and love, not faith, 
which move Tess to administer the sacrament herself when her 
father refuses to allow her to callin the parson. Then she goes 
away to a dairy-farm, the life on which is described as no one 
but Mr. Hardy can describe it, and there she meets, loves, and 
is honestly loved by a man above her in station, Angel Clare, 
the agnostic son of a Calvinistic Anglican parson, who is learn- 
ing to farm preparatory to seeking his fortune in Australia. 
Her love, which she does not resist, and his love, which she 
tries to fly from because she feels herself hopelessly degraded 
and unworthy of an honest man’s affection, end, almost despite 
herself, in marriage. Try as she will, and she has tried many 
times, to tell him her story, she never gains courage to do so 
until, on the evening of their marriage, he confesses to her the 
only stain on his own purity. Her confession, which would 
have been made in any case, follows it, with the result of set- 
ting them apart sat once. Angel cannot forgive her what was 
neither sin nor crime; he judged, says Mr. Hardy, not from his 
heart or his convictions, but from his conventions, and putting 
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her away, he goes to Brazil. He provides for her maintenance, 
and there lurks in his heart, though it never comes to his lips, 
the thought that at some time he may send for her'and bury 
their mutual shame in exile. 

Misfortune pursues Tess, however. The money given to her 
is absorbed by the necessities of her family, and she goes back 
to hard labor, loving her husband with a miserable intensity, 
and accepting his treatment of her as nothing but her due. 
This period of her life is described with a harrowing cruelty of 
detail. Then she meets Alec D’Urberville again, transformed 
from a libertine into a Calvinistic revivalist, and ranting with 
great effect in a wayside barn. He catches sight of her in the 
midst of his sermon, and is strangely moved. He follows her, 
tries to convert her, begs her pardon for his sins against her, 
and offers her marriage. Pardon he can obtain, for Tess is 
great-hearted, but love for him is as impossible as ever to her; 
moreover, she is already a wife, although a deserted one. And 
as to conversion, it happens that Angel has upset most of her 
traditional beliefs, and that her memory has retained with abso- 
lute fidelity some arguments against Christianity “which might 
possibly have been paralleled,” says Mr. Hardy, “in the Diéctzon- 
naire Philosophique.” It is a curious stroke, and one of whose 
entire bearings Mr. Hardy seems to us not wholly aware, though 
he is plainly so to some of them, to make the repetition of 
these arguments by Tess the hinge on which revolves the door 
which finally shuts her out from happiness. Had Alec retained 
his new faith and continued to tremble at death, judgment, 
and hell, her road would have led in the end to the recon- 
ciliation which her husband’s heart has begun to crave as keenly 
as her own. But Alec, emancipated from Calvinism, is Alec the 
ruffian. And so, by ways:that go from one unmerited hardship 
to another, Tess is brought at last to the point where, to save 
her mother and little brothers and sisters from dire poverty, she 
consents to live with the man who presses the point that she 
has once belonged to him and never to any other; that her 
husband has deserted and will never reclaim her, and that no 
one but himself can or will take care of her family. Then 
Angel returns and she drives him away. But when Alec taunts 
her as she is bemoaning the pity of her fate, she stabs him, and 
before the deed is discovered, runs away to her husband, who 
has not yet got far from her door. Then the reader follows them 
through a week of heart-breaking life together, as they vainly 
try to reach the coast and escape the pursuit of justice. 

It is a terrible story—one of those in which pity predomi- 
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nates every other sentiment, the circumstances being skilfully 
arranged in such a way that nothing but the religion which has 
made a martyr to wifely purity of many another woman, as out- 
raged as Tess, could have availed to make the issue other than 
such as Mr. Hardy has painted. And of religion of any sort he 
has taken care to eliminate the motives. Novelists, as is getting 
more evident every day, consider that they must bind them- 
selves flat to earth and recognize the natural only, if they are 
to attain great popular successes. Such a tragedy as that of 
Tess, at all events, could have been wrought in no other way. 
On the whole, it is an unwholesome story, which, if according 
to nature, is depraved nature. It had better never have been 
written, and when read leaves a bad taste in the mouth, and 
nausea in the stomach. 


» 
> 





I.—IN THE CATACOMBS OF ROME.* 


During the past fifty years the Roman catacombs have fur- 
nished many evidences of early Christian art, yet no class of 
antiquities has given the zealous searchers more genuine pleasure 
than the few fragmentary “documents” in sarcophagus, gilded 
glass, and fresco of which Dr. Shahan makes mention in the 
richly bound volume from the press of John Murphy & Co. Not 
alone are they valuable on account of their antiquity, but more 
so from the fact that they bring forth silent and eloquent testi- 
mony of the veneration of the Blessed Mother of God by the 
early Christians. Fleeing from the cruel tyrants of the third 
and preceding centuries, these heroes of the faith deposited 
their witness of Catholic truth in enduring form; and as, through 
generations following, our fathers in the Christian religion adorn- 
ed with pious skill these burial places of their martyred an- 
cestors and brethren, it is very appropriate that their work as it 
is brought to light adds testimony to their love for her who 
bears the title Queen of Martyrs. 

The book before us is an enlarged reproduction of a lecture 
on church history delivered by the author at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. It contains reliable results of modern 
study on the archeological evidences of the faith of the early 
Christians, and the fragments which form the subjects of 
illustration add to the already conclusive proof that venera- 
tion of Mary is no modern invention. The author by no 
means pretends that he has exhausted these rich sources of in- 
formation as to early Christian belief; but he presents a series 


* The Blessed Virgin in the Catacombs. By Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., Professor of 
Church History in the Catholic University of America. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
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of monuments from the first to the fifth century which success- 
fully demonstrate his point, and, as he says, “ show that the 
cultus of the Blessed Virgin is not a late and artificial, but an 
early, natural, and organic development of Christianity.” In these 
days of multitudinous books an author must needs have an _ in- 
teresting subject and a pleasing style if he expects to reap a 
harvest in cash. Dr. Shahan has both. Any reader may be in- 
terested in this beautiful volume, so well written, so beautifully 
illustrated. And all who recognize the continuity of Christ’s 
work on earth will find here an argument of a peculiarly power- 
ful kind in favor of the Catholic claim. 


2.—D’HULST’S LIFE OF JUST DE BRETENIERES.* 

This is the first volume of St. Joseph’s Missionary Library. 
Its purpose, as declared by its editor, is to stimulate the mis- 
sionary vocation among our American youth. The commission 
of the Catholic Church, Go, teach all nations, makes her essen- 
tially aggressive. Hers it is to conquer and hers it has ever 
been to conquer. While her aggressiveness must be along the 
lines pointed out and led up to by the Spirit of God, yet that 
same Divine Breath “ breatheth where he listeth”’; and this char- 
acteristic the Holy Ghost most perfectly manifested in our 
Lord’s life. Poor and humble from his youth up, the leper-like 
and rejected, the sorrow-laden and the crucified, he yet went 
about overcoming men’s minds and conquering their souls. 
Similar traits are the missioner’s, who, walking in his Master’s 
footsteps, goes far away from his home, people, and race in or- 
der to assist the progressive development of the kingdom of Christ. 

No greater delusion can be thought of than for any one to 
believe that “we have enough to do at home”; or that it is 
enough “to look after the heathen at our doors”; or again, 
“our own parishes need all our care, the people who are now 
Catholics must be kept up to their duties, the children have to 
be brought up thoroughly conversant with their religion,” etc. 
True, all these duties and many more like them are imperative. 
But, while they should be done, the other works of charity— 
above all, the conversion of those races which are yet unevange- 
lized—must not be omitted. 

We remember hearing it said of a clergyman that if he had 
been an Apostle, he would have died in Jerusalem. Alas! if 

* A Martyr of our own Times (Rev. Just de Breteniéres). From the French of Rev. 


Monsignor D’Hulst. Edited by Very Rev. John R. Slattery, Rector of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Baltimore. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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Patrick had stayed in Lerins, chanting in its choir the praises of 
God, what would have become of our pagan ancestors? 

This little work, A Martyr of our own Times, reminds us, more- 
over, of the mission to which its editor, Father Slattery, belongs. 
The eight millions of negroes in our country are a true mission- 
ary field. Dealing with them is in very many ways more diffi- 
cult work than laboring among the Eastern pagans. The unholy 
race prejudice; the painful apathy of Catholics, both within and 
without the sanctuary and cloister; the unsparing exertions of 
Protestants, and the fact that the South is almost entirely and 
bitterly Protestant, conspire to render the negro missions very 
difficult. Hardly will the bloody crown of the martyr be the 
lot of the negro missionaries, but their martyrdom will be that 
of the daily cross. They will taste rather of Gethsemani, they 
will léarn what it was to be the fool of Herod’s court, they 
will feel the scourging, the preference of the Barabbas. And only 
after long years of the way of sorrows will they, if God grant 
them perseverance, find Calvary. 

The reader will not wonder if we say that this book should 
be read by our Catholic mothers. The great school, the first 
divinely established school, is the home; there the mother must 
implant the virtues which are needed to make saints. What a 
saintly mother our martyr had! The author thus relates: His 
was “the austere simplicity of a family wholly regulated by the 
spirit of Christianity. It was one of those blessed, holy homes 
where the parents withdraw from the world, in a measure, the 
better to devote themselves to their children’s education; where 
everything, occupation, residence, intercourse, is regulated solely 
with a view to this work; where religion enlightens the con- 
science and conscience reigns over all (p. 19).” 

May Father Slattery’s prayer, that the missionary spirit shall 
grow up and develop among our youths, boys and girls, be an- 
swered; and may this little work receive a wide reading, and 
the apostolate a healthy increase in vocations! 


3.—COLUMBUS AND THE NEW WORLD.* 


The work might, perhaps, be more appropriately entitled 
“The History of American Geography.” The Discovery of 
America, however, suits just now the author and the publishers 
betier. 

Whoever desires to learn how the islands and the continent 
of America came gradually to be known to the white man, with- 


* Discovery of America. Intwo volumes. By John Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 
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out wading through voluminous Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and 
French works, may read with profit and pleasure Fiske’s two 
volumes. They are written in a cursive and pleasant style, free 
from the ponderous rhetoric or the obscure conciseness of many 
other historical works. It has become fashionable with a class 
of writers on American history to heap abuse on Columbus and 
the Spaniard on account of the cruelties inflicted on the natives 
by individual adventurers or early colonizers—all of which is 
absent in Fiske’s book. He knows how to think and how to 
speak as his historical personages did really think and speak— 
z.¢., he knows how to judge and appreciate their characters ac- 
cording to the philosophical, moral, and religious standard of 
the century in which they lived. 

When Fiske studies thoroughly an historical fact he gener- 
ally proves a good critic. But in his book are to be found in- 
dications of hasty preparation. After reading that Harrisse’s 
Christophe Colomb “is a work of immense research, absolutely 
indispensable to every student of the subject” (Déscovery of 
America, volume i. page 341), we have a right to suppose that 
Fiske studied Harrisse from cover to cover. But he evidently 
did not, or he would never have written, at page 349 of his first 
volume, that “In this opinion” (that Columbus was born either 
at Quinto or Terrarossa) “the most indefatigable modern in- 
vestigator, Harrisse, agrees with Las Casas.” For Harrisse 
plainly says in a note at page 403 of the second volume of his 
Christophe Colomb that “dans [état actuel de la question, on doit 
admettre que le découvreur du Nouveau Monde naquit dans [en- 
ceinte méme de la ville de Genes.” Neither has Fiske any evi- 
dence to prove the assertion that “between 1448 and 1451 Do- 
menico”’ (the father of Columbus) “. . . moved into the city 
of Genoa.” 

We may readily subscribe to the magnificent eulogy of Las 
Casas, found in the second volume and ending at page 482, but 
we*must take exception to the assertion that he was “one of 
the most faithful historians of that or any other age” (vol. i. 
page 334). The “protector of the Indians” made it the object 
of his noble life to defend their rights and to protect them from 
the oppression and cruelty of the Castilians. That this predomi- 
nant idea of the good Bishop of Chiapa beguiled him often into 
gross exaggerations of the crimes of the Spaniards is now admit- 
ted by competent critics on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The reader should also beware of the author’s “crotchet.” 
He is an evolutionist with a vengeance and a blind worshipper 
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of modern scientism. Fiske has no doubt that the red man has 
been the lord of the American forest for hundreds of thousands 
of years and that the theory of the unity of the human race is 
“absurd.” Many of the author’s deductions from geology and 
philology, which he gives us as history in his first volume, will 
be received by many a reader with a good-sized grano sals. It 
is to be hoped that that part of his work will not, on account 
of the ever-shifting and changing of scientific theories, cause the 
whole work to be relegated to the shelves of “ eccentric literature.” 
For in the two volumes before us there is much that is really 
good. On the whole, the main object of the work was attained. 
The story of the “Discovery of America” is well told. But 
Fiske will do well to let philosophizing or moralizing alone. 

He ends his work by explaining how Spain lost and England 
acquired her supremacy over the seas, and this seems to be in- 
tended as the moral of his book. Spain’s adherence to the old 
faith and the Inquisition caused her downfall. England’s Protes- 
tantism gave her freedom of thought and made her the fore- 
most nation of the world. To say that such reasoning is quite 
antiquated seems sufficient. 

If a few lines of the first page, and the last, be left out in 
future editions, which we think will be made of this work, we 
think that Fiske’s Discovery of America will be improved. 


4.—NEW VOLUME ON LACORDAIRE.* 


The compiler and translator of this volume, whose name is 
not given to the public, has shown excellent judgment in the 
selection of passages. Apart from his fame as a pulpit orator, 
Lacordaire is also one of the greatest modern thinkers. He 
studied Christian principles with a view to the needs of his own 
age and his own people. His loyalty to the teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas was more conspicuous in his utterances than 
the unreasoning adhesion to effete monarchies which prevailed 
in many Catholic circles of France. 

Lacordaire fully appreciated the value of intellectual labor 
for the church. He says: “The literary man is consecrated ; 
and if the ministry of souls demands a sacrifice of self, the min- 
istry of thought, when one is worthy of it, exacts also austeri- 
ties. Poverty is the inevitable companion of the literary man 
who has resolved to sell his pen neither to gold nor power, 
and poverty is sweet only to the solitary man who lives in the 
immortality of his conscience.” 

* Thoughts and Teachings of Lacordaire. Translated. Dublin: M. HM. Gill & Son. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE Catholic Fortnightly Reading Circle of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was organized November 7, 1889, for the purpose of fostering 
serious study in Catholic literature according to the plans pro- 
posed by the Columbian Reading Union. At the beginning 
considerable attention was devoted to leading topics treated by 
eminent writers in the standard magazines. Many of the sub- 
jects selected by the advisory board for discussion among the 
members were furnished by articles in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
the American Catholic Quarterly Review, the Month, and the 
Lyceum. The salient points of many leading articles were de- 
veloped in this way, and the members gathered the best thoughts 
of noted writers on current literature. 

The following outline of topics shows the scope of the work 


undertaken for 1891-2: 


Quotations from Spalding’s Education and the Higher Life— 
Introduction to the history of the middle ages—The invasion 
and conversion of the barbarians (395-604). 

Quotations from Ozanam’s Little Flowers of St. Francis— 
Foundation of the temporal power of the popes—Mohammed- 
anism. 

Quotations from Orestes A. Brownson’s Popular Literature— 
The Church and Christian civilization—Invasions in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. 

Quotations from Abbé Roux's Meditations of a Parish Priest 
and Madame Swetchine’s writings (Airelles)—Battle of Hast- 
ings—Church and feudalism. 

Quotations from Father Hecker’s Aspirations of Nature— 
Character Sketch, Pope St. Gregory VII.—History of the feud 
between the Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

Quotations from Calderon's Dramas—History of two famous 
orders of knights, the Templars and the Hospitallers—History 
and description of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Quotations from Newman’s /dea of a University—Heroes of 
the Crusades—Discussion : Did the Crusades result in any good 
to the church or civilization ? 

Quotations from F. von Schlegel’s sthetic and Miscellaneous 
Essays—Distinguished women of the middle ages—Character 
sketch, The Cid. 


VOL, LV.—30 
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Quotations from Pope Leo XIII.’s encyclicalk—Thomas a 
Becket—Discussion: Results of the Norman invasion. 

Quotations from Kegan Paul’s Fatth and Unfaith—The be- 
ginning of English misrule in Ireland, and the origin of the 
Irish “ Land Question”—The literature of Ireland: Early Irish 
schools. 

Quotations from Aubrey de Vere’s Essays—Genghis Khan 
compared with the three great barbaric leaders of the fifth 
century—St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Quotations from Thomas a Kempis—Meaning of the “ Holy 
Grail””—Origin of the Inquisition. 

Quotations from T. E. Bridgett’s Life and Writings of Sir 
Thomas More—Education and literature in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries—Famous Italian poets. 

Quotations from Boyle O’Reilly’s poems and _ speeches— 
Origin and results of the Hundred Years’ War—Career of 
Wycliffe. 

Quotations from Shakspere—Life of St. Dominic—Fra 
Angelico. : 


* * * 


From one of the pupils of the Superior Course at the Holy 
Angels’ Academy, Buffalo, N. Y., we have secured this interest- 
ing account of a pleasant visit : 


“The quiet school routine at the academy was agreeably in- 
terrupted last Wednesday by a visit from Father McMillan, of 
New York, accompanied by Father Mullaney, of Syracuse. The 
ladies of the Academy Alumnz Association and Fortnightly 
Reading Circle were also present, and the delightful home-like 
talk to which we were treated by both gentlemen will be re- 
corded in the annals of “’92” as one of the brightest events of 
the year. 

“Although quite impromptu, Father McMillan’s words on 
Catholic authors were perfectly adapted to the seekers after 
literature of the present day. His aim is to diffuse good litera- 
ture; to introduce to the public, and especially to young peo- 
ple, good Catholic authors—safe companions for a rainy day 
who possess that happy faculty of being at once both agreeable 
and instructive. We trust his words have not been lost; that 
the seed has fallen on good soil, and that Buffalo society will 
reap an abundant harvest therefrom. He complimented the 
Alumnez Association and the Fortnightly Reading Circle on the 
good work they had done, and wished them success in their future 
undertakings. 

“Father Mullaney spoke of the good that might be done by 
establishing a Catholic literary school where Catholics could 
meet during the summer, and thus obtain valuable knowledge 
both by study and lectures. The ladies and pupils then had the 
honor of individual introductions to the reverend fathers and 
many kind words were exchanged. The reception lasted till 
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about six o’clock, when Fathers McMillan and Mullaney took 
their leave, thus bringing to a close a visit which will live long 
in the minds of the members of the Alumne, the Reading 
Circle, and the present pupils of Holy Angels’ Academy. 


7 * * 


The Le Couteulx Leader, of Buffalo, in a notice of Father 
McMillan’s lecture for the library endowment fund of the Catho- 
lic Institute, especially commends his suggestions regarding read- 
ing matter for boys. A person officially appointed should be 
found in every public library to kindly direct the young in choos- 
ing their books, so that they may get the best, not the worst. 


“Father McMillan observed that all readers are interested in 
the personality of authors; and incidentally he mentioned how 
impossible it had been to obtain more than the scantiest infor- 
mation concerning a modern writer who has given us at least 
one immortal book—Miles Gerald Keon, author of Dion and the 
Sibyls. ‘That he was a profound student of the classics and of 
classical times, that he was appointed by the British govern- 
ment to the position of librarian in an important locality; that 
Bulwer was greatly indebted to him for material used in The 
Last Days of Pompeii; that he was colonial secretary for Ber- 
muda; that he wrote another story, entitled Harding, the Money- 
Spinner, and dedicated his Dion to Bulwer, are the only facts in 
his career which it seems most diligent inquiry, 7. to the pres- 
ent time, has been able to learn.” 


* * * 


Mr. William E. Foster, librarian of the Providence Public 
Library, has made very satisfactory arrangements to assist the 
reading of school children under the intelligen® guidance of their 
teachers. By his personal efforts he has supplied abundant 
facilities for topical reading and study. He believes that a libra- 
rian should be concerned with the needs of individual readers, 
and should study units, as well as-take note of groups or classes 
of readers. We are pleased to notice in his report that he has 
endeavored to co-operate with the plans of Catholic Reading 
Circles. He makes mention of the Columbian Reading Union 
as an aid “in the development of some very encouraging lines 


of study and reading.” 
* * * 


From a friend at Rochester, N. Y., we learn that representa- 
tives of the several Catholic Reading Circles of that city, among 
them the Rochester Catholic Reading Circle and the Cardinal 
Newman Reading Circle, and the Catholic Literary, met at Cathe- 
dral Hall for the purpose of organizing a central committee 


{ 
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which should have charge of the combined interests of the socie- 
ties represented. The meeting resulted in the election of these 
officers: President, W. A. Marakle; First Vice-President, Mrs. 
James Fee; Second Vice-President, Miss Emily Joyce; Third 
Vice-President, Miss E. Cunningham; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Gaffney ; Recording Secretary, Mrs. K. J. Dowling; Treas- 
urer, Dr. James H. Finnessy. This central board will arrange 
for a course of lectures and entertainments, and will have the in- 
terests and affairs of the various Catholic Reading Circles gen- 
erally in hand. 


* * * 


Cathedral Hall was the scene of a very pretty book social 
when the donation to the library took place under the auspices 
of the Rochester Catholic Reading Circle. After a chorus com- 
posed of members of the society sang the “ Wedding March,” 
by August Soderman, the titles of books and names of authors 
represented in the costumes of those present were guessed and 
prizes awarded, which afforded much interest and amusement, as 
some were very cleverly represented. A table prepared by a 
member of the society on which were religious symbols intend- 
ed to represent a book was unique. While refreshments were 
being served vocal and instrumental solos were rendered, which 
ended a very pleasant evening. About one hundred and fifty 


books were donated. 
*% * * 


The Alumnz of the Normal College, New York City, re- 
cently held a social reunion. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner gave 
them a talk on education as applied to women. He explained 
at length the system of the Paris schools, where women had 
every opportunity granted the sterner sex, and in many ways 
he seemed to consider their system superior to ours. There the 
classics and the higher mathematics are dispensed with, and 
hence more time can be given’to the study of their own lan- 
guage and studies which will be of a more practical benefit to 
them in their life’s work. Here, Mr. Warner contended, women 
were taught everything, whether they had a natural tendency 
for certain lines of study or not. He was particularly severe on 
the indiscriminate teaching of music. No woman thought she 
had had her education completely rounded out until she could 
play a few tunes on the piano. One girl out of ten had some 
talent for music, and the other nine should leave it alone. This 
indiscriminate piano-playing was good for the piano-makers, but 


- 
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peculiarly hard on the populace at large. Speaking of the text- 
book Mr. Warner said that the more the living teacher took the 
place of the text-book the better it would be for the student. 
He spoke of the good a teacher could do by strengthening the 
character of the pupil by his or her own influence, a result 
which can in no way be gleaned from a text-book. “ The principal 
associate you will have all your life,” he said, “is yourself.” 
Then he showed how necessary it was on this account to make 
yourself companionable and worth while associating with. 


* * * 


In connection with the allusion to Shakspere’s religious be- 
lief mentioned in this department last month, the Columbian 
Reading Union has received from Mr. John Malone a letter in- 
dicating the line of his special researches. He has kindly sub- 
mitted a copy of his unpublished notes bearing on the domes- 
tic life and ancestry of the ablest writer in the Elizabethan_era 
of English literature. The Columbian Reading Union will gladly 
receive any additional evidence to aid Mr. Malone in his lauda- 
ble undertaking. He is of opinion that much valuable material 
can be gathered by students in England from a careful inspec- 
tion of the legal documents and papers compiled for the old 
Catholic families of Warwickshire. Perhaps some of the learned 
members of the St. Anselm Society would assist in this investi- 
gation. 

* * * 

The number of summer schools is increasing every year in 
the United States. Besides the one at Lake Chautauqua, in 
Western New York there is to be a summer university at Bay 
View, Michigan, from July 12 to August 10. The fifteenth an- 
nual session of the Martha’s Vineyard Institute will open on July 
11. At Harvard and Cornell the university buildings will be 
utilized for summer courses of lectures, especially intended to aid 
teachers. Other schools for profitable work during vacation will 
be held at Glens Falls, N. Y., near Lake George; Plymouth, 
Mass.; Deerfield, Mass.; and at Exeter, N. H. 

The Catholic Reading Circle Review for May contains letters 
from Archbishop Janssens, Bishop Messmer, Principal George E. 
Hardy, and Principal J. H. Haaren in favor of beginning the 
summer educational assembly for Catholics. Bishop Messmer 
says: “Most of our schools and colleges are conducted by re- 
ligious orders. There is no difficulty in the Brothers taking 
part in this Catholic Chautauqua. But what about our good 
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Sisters ? ; . , If the matter is properly arranged I 
believe many bishops would be only too glad to give the 
Sisters full permission for such a summer vacation.” 


* * * 


The magnificent library of the Catholic Club, 120 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York City, was a fitting place for the prelimi- 
‘mary meeting held May 11 and 12, in furtherance of the 
project for a Catholic Summer Assembly. By a happy thought 
which came as a welcome solution of a difficulty, the name Car- 
rollton was suggested for the new organization as a fitting honor 
to the illustrious Catholic signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 

dence. This name will serve as a reminder of the honorable de- 
fence of American institutions made at great personal risk by 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton. His example as a Catholic and a 
patriot is deserving of permanent recognition. . 

Among those who attended the meeting at the Catholic Club 
were: Revs. J. F. Loughlin, D.D.; Morgan M. Sheedy; F. P. 
Siegfried ; Thomas Joynt; M. J. Lavelle; Joseph H. McMahon ; 
John F. Mullaney; P. A. Halpin, S.J.; John Talbot Smith; 
Thomas McMillan; T. J. Conaty, D.D.; and Brother Azarias. 
Representatives of the laity were: Professor John P. Brophy; 
Principal J. H. Haaren; Principal George E. Hardy; Mr. War- 
ren E. Mosher; Mr. William J. Moran; Mrs. A. T. Toomey; 
Miss Byrne; Miss Toomey, and others. Nearly every phase of 
educational work among Catholics was well represented. A plan 
of organization was discussed at great length, and a provisional 
constitution adopted, which declares that the object of the Sum- 
mer Assembly is “to foster intellectual culture in harmony with 
true Christian faith, by means of lectures and special courses on 
university extension lines, in literature, science, and art, conduct- 
ed by competent instructors.” In arranging the details of this 
programme due allowance must be given to healthful recreation 
and profitable entertainment. Under the provisional constitution, 
the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, of Pittsburgh, Pa., was elected 
‘president; the Rev. P. A. Halpin, S.J., of New York, first vice- 
president; Principal J. H. Haaren, of Brooklyn, N. Y., second 
vice-president; Mrs. A. T. Toomey, of Washington, D. C., third 
vice-president; Mr. Warren E. Mosher, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
secretary and treasurer. The president selected the heads of the 
standing committees as follows: the Rev. Thomas McMillan, 
chairman of general council; the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, 
chairman of course of instruction; Principal George E. Hardy, 
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chairman of committee on entertainment; and Mr. William J. 
Moran, chairman of committee of arrangements. 

Our space will not permit a detailed account of the journey 
to the Thousand Islands by the invitation of Messrs. Butterfield 
and Folger, representing the New York Central Railroad and the 
St. Lawrence Steamboat Company. The Right Rev. Henry Ga- 
briels, D.D., Bishop of Ogdensburg, and many other distinguished 
members of the clergy and laity, joined the committee appoint- 
ed to report on sites on the trip from New York to Cape Vin- 
cent. Representatives from Albany, Rochester, Syracuse, Buffalo, 
Watertown, and Ogdensburg gave assurances of their profound 
interest in the movement to establish the Catholic Summer As- 
sembly. After making a visit to Point Pleasant, New Jersey, 
the committee decided to postpone the inspection of places, and 
especially the consideration of the offer made by Dr. Webb of 
a site in the Adirondacks, and reported unanimously in favor of 
New London, Conn., for the present season. Though the time 
for preparation is limited, it is hoped that the first session of 
the assembly may be continued for three weeks, beginning July 
30. Tickets for the season will cost five dollars. The course 
of lectures will be of particular value to teachers, and of general 
interest to all intelligent Catholics. The subjects to be treated 
by eminent specialists are history, literature, ethics, political 
economy, science, and revealed religion. A miscellaneous course 
will also be added on topics yet to be determined. 

The Columbian Reading Union will gladly procure for its 
members and others any additional information. Now that the 
long-discussed project has taken definite shape, we hope that 
the first session of the Catholic Summer Assembly will bring 
together a chosen band of earnest minds sincerely devoted to 
intellectual advancement. 


M. C. M. 
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WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


SUMMER is near at hand, or rather it should be if the calen- 
dar be accepted as a guide, and with its coming there is a ten- 
dency to lessen energy all along the line of ordinary human 
activity. The great exception to this state of things will be 
found this summer in the political world, and from all the 
portents it is safe to say that the country will witness the dis- 
play of far more than the usual upheaval that attends the Presi- 
dential elections. Up from the craters of the two great con- 
ventions what candidates will come? From the storm of 
ballots next November which party will emerge the victor? 
These will be the main questions of interest to every one dur- 
ing the coming months. The pros and cons of candidate and 
party will be the great staple for conversation. 


”s 
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And it is* but right that such should be the case. At the 
same time the Publisher begs to be remembered, and he knows, 
as his readers know, that the issues of political life do not and 
will not entirely engross attention. Politics will claim and ob- 
tain a very large share, but other interests cannot be neglected, 
and the Publisher puts in advance a plea for remembrance and 
a hope that his “homilies,” as they have been called, will bear 
good fruit and abiding fruit during the coming summer. 


> 
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Don’t forget THE CATHOLIC WORLD during the summer; 
above all, don’t forget the missionary agency it is, the mission- 
ary agency you can make it among those you meet. This can 
be realized during the summer in ways that never come to you 
otherwise. The acquaintance you make during your vacation 
often presents chances for the work of the Apostolate of the 
Press. You can do much in making the magazine known, you 
can do more in making an acquaintance see why he should 
read it. There are several millions of Catholics in this country. 
There are hundreds of thousands of them who do not know of 
the existence of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. There are thousands 
who could read it and who ought to read it, but they have not 
yet been told the reasons why they ought to read it. 
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That’s just where you can do effectual work. You can talk 
to such a man when he comes in your way, and you can talk 
with the persuasive power that is every man’s inheritance if he 
has a belief in the good he has gained from the magazine, and 
has the zeal which the possession of that good ought to give 
him. That there are many men who have this sincere belief 
in the good that the magazine can accomplish, the Publisher 
is rejoiced to know. Here is a sample letter selected from his 
mail during the past month : 


“ REVEREND DEAR SIR: It pleases me to say that THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD has given me excellent satisfaction. Its tone 
is in touch with the best thought of the age, and is at the 
same time thoroughly Catholic, thus showing that true progress 
and true Catholicism are not enemies, but, on the contrary, 
are cordial friends, moving hand in hand. 


“ Very respectfully, 





<- 
~- 





You share the sentiments of the writer and the many 
others who have written letters similar in spirit. But let your 
acquaintances know your estimate of the magazine; tell them 
what you think of it; discuss its pages, lend your copy to 
your chance acquaintance at the sea-side or the mountains, 
and you will sow seed that will bear fruit in a larger and 
yet larger circle of readers and greater improvements in the 
magazine itself; for the Publisher’s motto is “The farthest 
point of the progress of to-day is but the starting-point of to- 
morrow.” 





2 
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An author well known to our readers, and one on whom God 
has recently bestowed the grace of clearly seeing and embracing 
the Truth, Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, has just issued, through 
the Scribners, a volume of poems entitled Dreams and Days. 
Mr. Lathrop has spent some time in collecting his poems, and 
his book makes a substantial volume. In one way its variety is 
even more noteworthy than its substance, but no one can turn 
its leaves without appreciating the genuineness of its author’s 
title to be called a poet, however much readers may differ as to 
the rank he holds as such. In the wide range of subjects he 
touches—from Starlight to Thanksgiving Turkey, from New York 
to the Golden Gate—everything reveals the touch of him whose - 
expression naturally turns to the poetic, and whose literary 
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equipment and capacity endow his pen with refinement in form 
as in finish. 


> 
ae 





It gave the Publisher much pleasure—and he knows his 
readers will share it with him—to note in a recent issue of the 
Academy the very generous and well-deserved praise accorded to 
Miss Katharine Tynan’s latest books, a volume of Badlads and 
Lyrics and the Life of Mother Xaveria Fallon. The praise is val- 
uable coming from a journal of the highest standing in the Eng- 
lish literary world, and not usually inclined to look with favor 
upon Catholic work. The praise, too, is valuable in its discrimi- 
nation and as showing the marked advance Miss Tynan has made 
on her earlier work, so that “she has already by her verse won 
herself a place in English literature.” This is high praise and 
these are bold words to find in a journal so exacting in its de- 
mands and so high in its standards; is higher even that the 
high praise which calls her book*of verse, because “of its deli- 
cacy, beauty, and insight, a classic of its kind,” the kind being 
religious verse. Some of the verse has already appeared in these 
pages and there are few of our readers, we venture to say, who 
will not echo this praise. 

Harper & Brothers announce 7he Kansas Conflict, by Charles 
Robinson, the famous war governor of Kansas. Aside from its 
interest as an independent narrative, the work will be a valuable 
companion and supplement to Eli Thayer’s The Kansas Crusade, 
published two or three years ago, and the two together will be 
the most important contribution yet made or likely to be made 
to the history of the memorable struggle between slavery and 
freedom in 1855-8. 

From the same house is issued an elegant edition in two vol- 
umes of the Letters of Dr. Samuel Johnson, collected and edited 
by Dr. George Birkbeck Hill. Although not including any of 
the letters contained in Boswell’s Life, this is the most complete 
collection yet made, and shows, as no other publication has 
done, how admirable Dr. Johnson was in his correspondence. 
The work is a fitting companion to the superb edition of Bos- 
wells Life of Johnson, edited by Dr. Hill, and recently pub- 
lished by the same house. 

A new book by Mr. J. Fitzgerald Molloy has just been issued 
by Ward & Downey, London. It is entitled The Faiths of the 
Peo¢les, and its contents embrace brief studies of the various 
Protestants sects as well as papers on the Catholic Church and 
the monastic orders in England. 
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The Recollections of Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, 
the general “who, though he never won an important battle, 
was a brave and experienced officer; who was upright and loyal 
and truthful to a fault,” have been translated from the French 
edition of Camille Rousset by S. L. Simeon and published by 
Bentley & Son, London. 


The Catholic Publication Society Co. has just published: 

Lectures on Slavery and Serfdom in Europe. By Very Rev. 
Canon Brownlow. 

The Catholic Church in England and Wales during the last two 
Centuries. By Thomas Murphy. Preface by Lord Braye. 
(With map.) 

True Wayside Tales. Fourth Series. By Lady Herbert. 

Catholic England in Modern Times. By Rev. John Morris, 
S.J. 


The same company has in press and in preparation: 

History of the Church in England from the Beginning of the 
Christian Era to the Accession of Henry VIII. . By Mary 
H. Allies. 

The Poetical Works of J. C. Heywood. Second revised edi- 
tion in two volumes, containing “ Herodias,” “ Antonius,” 
“ Salome,” and “ Sforza.” 

Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. By Cardinal Manning. 
Fourth edition (the last work revised by the Cardinal). 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE SACK OF SOLLIER. By George Teeling. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers & Wal- 
ker, 

THE SEMINARIAN’S MANUAL FOR VACATION. By a Priest of the Congrega- 
tion of St. Sulpice. Translated from the French. Second_ revised edition. 
Baltimore: McCauley & Kilner. ‘ 

CATHOLIC TRUTH CONFERENCE PAPERS. Read at the annual Conferences at 
Manchester, Birmingham, and London, England. Three volumes. London, 
S.E.: 18 West Square. 

THE BRIC-A-BRAC DEALER. Translated from the French. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

HER FATHER’S RIGHT HAND, and NANNIE’s HEROISM. New York, Cinein- 
nati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

NATIONAL SONGS OF IRELAND. Edited by M. J. Murphy. Cincinnati: The 
John Church Co. f 
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HINTS FOR LANGUAGE LESSONS AND PLANS FOR GRAMMAR LESSONS. A 
hand-book for teachers. By John A. McCabe, M.A., LL.D., principal Otta- 
wa (Can.) Normal School. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

POLITICAL EcoNoMy. By Charles S, Devas, examiner in political economy at 
the Royal University of Ireland. (Manuals of Catholic Philosophy.) New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

My WATER CuRE: As tested through more than thirty years. By Sebastian 
Kniepp, parish priest of Worishofen (Bavaria). Translated from the thirtieth 
German edition. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

VISITS TO THE Most HOLY SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR. Translated from the 
German of Very Rev. Maurice Klostermann, O.S.F., by, Rev. Aug. Mc- 
Glory, O.S.F. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 

HIERARCHY OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE U. S._ Edited by 
Maurice Francis Egan, LL.D. Parts 6 to ro (inclusive). Philadelphia: 
George Barrie. 

LETTERS OF ST. ALPHONSUS DE LIGUORI. Translated from the Italian. The 
Centenary Edition. (Vol. II., Part 1, General Correspondence.) Edited by 
Rev. Eugene Grimm, C.SS.R. New York: Benziger Bros. 

MANIFESTATION OF CONSCIENCE. Confessions and Communions in Religious 
Communities. Translated from the French of Rev. Pie de Langogne, 
O.M.Cap. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. By Lyman Abbott. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. E 

THE AUGUSTINIAN MANUAL. Comprising a practical Prayer-book and a book 
of instruction for the members of the Archconfraternity of the Cincture of 
SS. Augustine and Monica. American edition. New York and Cincinnati: 
Fr. Pustet & Co. 

WHITHER GOEST THOU? OR, WAS FATHER MATHEW RIGHT? Notes on 
Intemperance, Scientific and Moral. By Rev. J. C. MacErlain. (Fourth 
Edition.) Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Author. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION. Discussed by leading thinkers of the clergy and laity, 
among whom are Right Rev. Monsignor Farley, V.G.; Hon. Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Gen. James R. O’Beirne, and others. New York: Columbus Press. 

THE DECREE QUEMADMODUM. With explanations. By Rev. A. Sabetti, S.J., 
Professor of Moral Theology at Woodstock College, Md. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co. 

CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
1893. Circular of Information and Directions. Chicago: Donohue & 
Henneberry. 

DANTE AND BEATRICE. An essay in interpretation. By Lewis F. Mott, M.S. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 

THE REAL PRESENCE. By Rev. C. F.Smarius,S.J. Pamphlet No.17. St. Paul, 
Minn.: The Catholic Truth Society of America. 

REASON AND CATHOLICITY. A course of Lenten Conferences by Rev. Dr. 
Dillon, of Bloomington, Ill. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 

AGNOSTICISM, NEW THEOLOGY, AND OLD THEOLOGY; on the Natural and 
the Supernatural. By Rev. Jos. Selinger, D.D., professor of dogmatic the- 
ology at St. Francis’ Seminary. Milwaukee: Hoffmann Brothers Co. 

THE APOLOGY FOR STATE OMNIPOTENCE. “Education: To Whom does it 
Belong?” by Rev. Dr. Bouquillon, examined by the Right Rev. J. De 
Concilio. 

ST. VINCENT’S HosPITAL (of the City of New York). Forty-second Annual Re- 

~ port, 1891. West Chester, N. Y.: Boys’ Protectory Print. 

EXTRAVAGANCE, WASTE, AND FAILURE OF INDIAN EDUCATION. A review of 
the progress in civilizing and instructing the habitants of the reservations. By 
C. C. Painter. Philadelphia: Indian Rights Association. 











